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WE NEVER 
CLOSE! 


The best retail store in your town sells a lot of 
merchandise in one day, but in order to do that 
it must carry a wide variety of goods; it must 
have large enough quantities of each article to 
meet demand; and finally it must reach its daily 
sales goal within the hours the store is open for 
business. 


Where your retail store will be serving customers 
216 hours this month, the advertising columns of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES will be “open for business" 
three times longer . . . and they'll sell your product 
or service as easily if you have only one item—or 
a gross. 





Whether you're a manufacturer seeking to boost 
your sales volume, or whether you're a fellow hobby- 
ist with something to "swap" another reader, you'll 
find PROFITABLE HOBBIES' “sales department" 
open 744 hours this month . . . and nearly all that 
time there will be customers shopping through its 

ages enjoying its features, selecting hobbies, and 
vines the materials they need for those hobbies 
from the advertising they find there. 


When you want to tell your sales story to the 
nation's hobbyists, you can reach them best through 
the magazine they favor . . . . PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. 





YOUR classified message can be the door- 
way through which new customers will pass each 
month, at a cost of only 10c a word. Send your 
copy in TODAY to catch the big December issue, 
or write for further advertising information to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 3954 Central, Kansas City 2, 
Missouri. 
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Won’t you mention 
PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES 


when answering ads? 
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> ecg WE LIKE to think that 
they are, we don’t suppose that 
people with hobbies are really any 
more selfless and considerate of 
others than are people without hob- 
bies. [Now and then an incident 
occurs, however, which makes us 
think that hobbyists are actually set 
apart from those of common clay. 
The other day we got a letter from 
Florence Nelson of Muskegon, Mich- 
igan. Her letter began this way: 

“Have: been reading your hobbies 
magazine from cover to cover and 
have enjoyed every article immense- 
ly. You see I am a ‘Hobby Hobbyist.’ 
I have so many hobbies I am too busy 
to think about my troubles—even the 
fire which took my home last week 
along with many hobbies and a 
wealth of craft ks and science 
magazines, and the office of my little 
business as a dealer in leather and 
handicraft supplies. All my letter- 
heads are gone, two typewriters, 
many small craft articles, cameras and 
gadgets. Oh, it’s too awful to think 
about. But we are carrying on just 
the same.” 

Then comes the remarkable part 
of the letter. Here is a woman whose 
home, business and accamulations of 
books, magazines and other cherished 
articles have just been destroyed. She 
5 3 be pardoned for devoting most 
of her time to feeling sorry for her- 
self. But instead what does she do? 
Listen to this: 

“The reason for this letter? I would 
like to suggest to Miss Ann Miglion, 
whose letter in the i PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES asked about pro- 
curing doll faces, that she ask her 
local library to help her find ad- 
dresses of doll manufacturers, etc. 
Also, she could grease a doll face and 
dip cheese cloth in glue water or 
flower paste and smooth it on, fitting 
well in all the creases, tie a string 
around under chin to top of head to 
hold in place and let dry. If she 
can’t get cheese cloth or gauze, try 
paper towels. 

“Or she could fill a small box with 
plaster of Paris and lay the greased 
doll face in this and let it set until 
hard, thus making a mold that can 

used to make countless faces. 
Using the cheesecloth for the first, 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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After 15 years of preparation a 


$435,000, makes its bew before 


. em BIGGEST LITTLE circus in the 
world is hitting the road- this 
fall, beginning to repay Harold 
Dunn in cash for the 15 years of 
hobby work that he has put into it. 

Not that he asks repayment. The 
hours of fun in his workshop have 
been their own reward. But he is 
full of enthusiasm for the miniature 
circus he has created; he wants every- 
one to know about it, and he can 
think of no more pleasant occupation 
than displaying it to all comers. After 
15 years, he proposes to make his 
hobby into a business, and his first 
commercial efforts have confirmed 
his belief that it can be done. The 
first complete showing of the circus 
took place last July in Enid, Okla- 
homa, and Dunn is now completing 
arrangements for other showings at 
state fairs, in large department stores 
and as an individual attraction with 
an admittance fee. 

It is no common hobby that has 
filled the spare hours of Dunn, his 
wife and their three children, and 
has crammed the garage and the base- 
ment of their home at Wichita, Kan- 
sas with big packing boxes full of 
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tiny and often intricate parts. Rather, 
it is a complete circus made to scale, 
with 127 complete acts and 42 sets; 
with big top and side show, dining 
tents and menagerie. There are 3- 
inch men and 6-inch elephants— 
4,500 little people, 1,250 animals. 
_It is, Dunn is confident, the larg- 
est and most complete miniature 
circus in the country. He has heard 
of none to compare with it. With 
midway, 54 tents, and a street 150 
feet long around three sides for the 
parade, it covers a table-top “acreage” 
22% feet wide and 65 feet long. 
For moving, it is torn down just like 
a real circus is, and each part is put 
in its proper place in a miniature 
truck. The owner places the number 
of parts in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Setting it up requires 60 to 
72 hours of work by the entire Dunn 
family; tearing it down takes 40. 
“Some folks think I ought to fasten 
it together in sections,’ Dunn says, 
“to make it easier to handle. But that 
isn’t my way to run a hobby, and 
when I can’t run it on a hobby basis, 
I’'ll quit. Kenneth here,” and he indi- 
cated his 9-year-old son, “puts things 
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miniature circus, insured for 


cash customers. 


Dwight Pennington 


away, and he knows just exactly 
where everything goes.” 

Digging into a packing box in 
search of a particular animal to show 
a friend, he came upon the dis- 
mantled bandstand and turned to 
Kenneth. 

“Hey, what’s this doing here?” he 
demanded. “It ought to be on the 
second quarter-pole wagon.” 


= TO sTART at the beginning. 
Dunn was a young traveling 
salesman for a national magazine's 
pattern department back in 1931, 
with no particular knowledge of cir- 
cuses, but an idea in the back of his 
mind that he would like to own one 
some day. He was handy at carpen- 
try, and had a rather common hobby, 
a miniature railroad. 

One winter day he was kept at 
home by a snowstorm, and his wife— 
they had only been married a year 
—cut up an old piece of muslin to 
help him make a miniature tent, just 
to pass the time. A little later he saw 
some children modeling clay. It 


looked. like fun, so he got a chunk 
of clay and made a hippopotamus. 
Then he made some other animals, 
and finally decided it would be a 
good idea to have a cage for them. 
And then the big idea struck. He 
would make a complete miniature 
circus, make it to scale, and operate 
it just like a real circus. But first he 
must know something about circuses. 
His spare time the next 15 months 
was devoted to research and plan- 
ning. He saw every circus which 
stopped at Wichita. He read what- 


ever material he could find about the - 


circus business. An issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine—he 


remembers without hesitation it was - 


October, 1931, gave him invaluable 
help with a detailed article on 
circuses. 

Then he began to draw plans, de- 
tailed plans, on a scale of 2 inch for 
each foot. Every step of the way, 
blueprinting has preceded construc- 
tion, and he has a complete set of 
blueprints for all parts of the circus. 
Then he went to work in his spare 
time to make the things he has en- 
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visaged. An average of two hours a 
day went into the project. It was a 
long-term undertaking. There was 
no skimping on details. Every truck 
and wagon had doors where they 
should be, with tiny hinges Dunn 
made himself. The animal wagons 
had let-down ramps, as they would 
in a real circus. Wire about one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick made the 
bars of the cages. 


OURTEEN YEARS AGO, just as the 

circus idea was getting well 
under way, Charles Harold Dunn 
was born. He was scarcely more than 
a toddler when he had a paintbrush 
in his hand, -“helping Daddy.” 
Daddy notes ruefully that more paint 
went on Charles Harold than on the 
red wagon he was supposed to be 
painting; but the son became an 
eager partner in the enterprise and 
today Eee says the show couldn’t 
go on without him. Then came Bev- 
erly Ann, now 12 years old, and 
Kenneth, now 9. They are both busy 
participants, with Beverly Ann as- 
signed chiefly to taking tickets. The 
lettering on the red circus wagons 
says, “Dunn Bros. Circus,” and it is 
the brothers who have most to do 
with helping to set it up and operate 
it 


“The children began so early that 
tey can’t remember when they 
weren't gues a the circus,” says 


their father. “And they love it.” 
As he talked, Kenneth and a little 
friend crowded close, eager to see a 
miniature animal he was urwrap- 
ping. Charles Harold would have 


. . » EVERY DAY IS CIRCUS DAY FOR THEM 

Charles Harold Dunn, 14 years old, left, and Kenneth Dunn, 9, 
set up the menagerie of the circus which bears their name. 
The 1,250 animals in the circus are the special delight of 


the boys. 


been there, too, but he was away on 
a fishing trip. And Mrs. Dunn is 
always at hand to help wherever 
needed. 

“I couldn't have done it without 
her,” says her husband, and that 
becomes apparent as one talks to him. 
He talks eagerly about the circus, 
with facts and figures at his tongue’s 
tip, sometimes tumbling out so fast 
that he must back up and start over. 
But every so often he has to appeal 
for help: “Honey, what did we do 
with the kangaroo?” or, “Edna, when 
was it we had that flood?” 


HE FLOOD OF 1943 was a sad inci- 

dent in the history of the Dunn 
Brothers circus, for it filled the base- 
ment of the Dunn home in the south 
part of Wichita, where the circus was 
stored. Dunn was working then, as 
he did throughout the war, on final 
functional tests for the Boeing air- 
craft plant, producing B-29s. The 
flood prevented him from getting 
home to save the circus. Mrs. Dunn 
moved as much as she could, but 
still the damage was estimated at 
$4,500. 

But that is getting ahead of the 
story. As the physical “property” of 
the circus took shape, Dunn realized 
he must develop acts to use it. So he 
began writing to circus headliners. 
asking photographs of their acts and 
permission to reproduce them in min- 
iature. The circus people responded 
generously. So today the Dunns have 
autographed pictures of many of the 
circus great, as well as figures rep- 
resenting their acts. Among the 127 
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acts are representations of the Wal- 
lendas and the Beracinis on the high 
wire; the Georgetto brothers and 
“Slivers” Johnson, clowns; Victoria 
Zacchini, “human cannonball”; the 
lion acts of Alfred Cort and Dick 
Clements; the Seven Bannocks, acro- 
bats, and Captain Roland Tiebor and 
his seals. The seals have plated 
trumpets to blow on. Some of the 
acts are represented by several poses, 
sometimes with acrobats in mid-air, 
suspended from the tent top by 
magicians’ cord. 

This association with circus people 
has brought rewards in addition to 
the information it has provided for 
the Dunns’ hobby. Whenever a 
circus comes to town, the family re. 
ceives a box seat for any performance 
it desires. The Loyal Repensky and 
the Cristiani bareback troupes, rep 
resented in the Dunn circus, always 
are dinner guests at the Dunn home 
when they are in town. 

On one occasion Kenneth rode 
Madoc, famous Ringling Brothers 
elephant, all over the lot. Another 
time, the entire family went into the 
lions’ cage with Dick Clements. In 
1940, Dunn toured for two weeks 
with the Ringling Brothers-Barnum 
& Bailey show. The result is a com- 

lete miniature representation in the 

Bins Brothers circus of the Old 
King Cole spectacle which the big 
show featured that year. 


HE HUMAN AND animal figures 
have been made in various ways 
—with clay, plaster casts, carved 
wood, per metal and _ papier 


. . « HEADING FOR THE EVENING SHOW 

The midway of the Dunn Bros. circus is thronged with some 
of the 4,500 little people—three inches high—that make up 
the circus staff and spectators, All of the circus equipment is 


taken apart, just like real show property, for transportation. 
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. . « CIRCUS FATHER 


Harold Dunn, who here is placing the animal ring in the sawdust arena, is the father of the Dunn Bros. circus in two senses. He has 
built most of it, and the "Dunn Bros." are his two sons. There are 17,000 seats under the Big Top. The insert at the left shows one 
of the circus wagons, an exact scale model of a real circus wagon. 


mache. Comparatively few have 
been purchased. There are two china 
animals, a hippopotamus and a rhi- 
noceros, which Duan bought in a 
little shop in Kansas City for a few 
cents, and now prizes highly. He 
later was offered $25 each for them 
by a coHector who said they were 
rare Ming china. He refused to sell, 
but had them examined by a St. 
Louis expert, who confirmed that 
statement and placed their value at 
$500 each. 

A miniature goat made in Europe 
and valued at $125 was stolen during 
the Enid show. But for the most 
part, the individual items in the 
Dunn circus are not so valuable; it 
is the aggregate circus effect that 
tuns their total insurance valuation 
up to $435,000. Most of that value 
has been put into the circus by the 
Dunns’ hobby work. Dunn estimates 


the total actual expenditures through 
the years at $6,000. 

The value consists in careful de- 
tail in thousands and thousands of 
little things. There are 17,000 seats 
in the big top. There is tiny table- 
ware to set 62 tables in the two din- 
ing tents. A $1,000 automatic con- 
trol sends electric power to 500 spe- 
cial light bulbs, through 3,000 feet 
of wiring. An air conditioner cools 
the big top, which is rigged with five 
miles of cord and contains 173 oper- 
ating block-and-tackle sets. 

Along the midway is a complete 
sideshow. There are Fatso, Tom 
Thumb and a midget family, an 
African “giant” all of 5 inches tall, 
Siamese twins, knife thrower, snake 
charmer—26 freaks in all. The circus 
barber is busy on a customer. A man 
is being carried into the hospital tent 
on a stretcher. 


jes Now, the Dunns are making 
new spoke-wheel cages and ani- 
mal families to fill them. Seventeen 
families are ready, and a hippo family 
is in the making. At Enid, the figures 
of animal babies nursing provided 
one of the hits of the show. 

The possibilities for enlargement 
and improvement are endless, even 
though the multitude of tiny parts 
now weighs six tons when packed 
for moving, and fills a 30-foot trailer 
truck. And the Dunns are happy 
about the big field open to them, for 
that means that building the circus 
will continue to be a source of fun 
and instruction, as it has been 
through the years. And now they 
are putting their hobby to work, with 
strong indications that it will be as | 
successful commercially as it has been 
in other ways. 
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Crepe paper dolls turned out by 
South Bend, Indiana woman not 


only have a beauty of their own 
but serve as novel gift containers. 





KILL IN THE manipulation of 

bright colored crepe paper, bits 
of cardboard and wire into dolls of 
exquisite beauty has turned a holiday 
hobby into full time employment for 
several people and the beginning of 
a major business in South Bend, 
Indiana. 

The originator of the new firm 
and of the idea behind it is Mrs. 
K. T. Knode, wife of a South Bend 
physician. She began making the 
dolls some 15 years ago as a novel 
way to hide Christmas gifts for her 
daughter. They are about two feet 
tall and are dressed in gayly colored 
and voluminous gowns under which 
are hidden attractive little gift boxes. 

“I got the idea when I wanted a 
new way to give my daughter her 
Christmas gift,” Mrs. Knode recalls. 
“I fashioned a large crepe paper doll 
over a cone of cardboard in which I 
fastened the box. She adored the doll 
almost as much as the present it held, 
and she still has it. After that for 
years I made her other dolls each 
Christmas and in recent years I have 
made them for my friends to use for 
their gifts. Last Christmas I sold 
about 25 of the dolls.” 

The idea became so popular among 
her friends that last spring Mrs. 
Knede decided to enter the business 





commercially. Now she heads a cor- 
poration in which a close friend and 
their husbands are officials. The 
name “Feb Dolls’ (Mrs. Knode is 
known as Feb to her friends) has 
been copyrighted and the form of the 
body and head is to be patented. 


The dolls are made entirely of 
crepe paper, cardboard and a Tittle 
wire. ‘The cardboard cone forms the 
body; wire extends up from the tip 
f oe cone to hold a head which is 
made of shredded paper formed into 
a sphere which is covered with or 
paper and a face painted on. The 
arms are cross wires. The hair is 
made of shredded paper braided into 
long strands and coiled upon the head 
in fashionable or period coiffeurs. 
Some of the hair is black, some 
brown, some blonde, and some is in 
bright colors to match or contrast 
with the color of the frocks. 


one Curistmas Mrs. Knode has 
made nearly 100 of the dolls, all 
on orders from large stores in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and other distant cities. 
An exclusive department store in 
Dallas, Texas, ordered a large ship- 
ment of them in recent weeks. They 
are used by the stores principally in 
gift shops, jewelry departments or in 
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perfume shops because they make 
such novel foils for small gifts with 
their miniature bandboxes or boxes 
fastened in the cone. 

Nation wide sales are expected and 
experts in the gift selling field have 
told Mrs. Knode she could sell sev- 
eral hundred each month to stores in 
every state in the union. 

The ‘dolls are striking creatures. 
For bridal gifts there are brides in 
white paper and lace; for graduation 
gifts there are dolls in black academic 
gowns over white dresses, with mortar 
boards and tiny diplomas; dolls 
dressed as nurses hide gifts for babies. 
Little Bo-Peep dolls are popular for 
gifts to children and there are endless 
styles in period costumes, brides- 
maids’ gowns, and Scarlet O’Hara 
modes. One doll is in winter costume 
with the gift box hidden in a muff. 
Trimmings are of ruffled and fluted 
paper, and paper lace cut from 
doilies. 

There are dolls in the collection 
dressed in brilliant foreign costumes, 
too, and Mrs. Knode plans to design 
new fashions representing nursery 
rhymes and nationality costumes as 
soon as she can gather authentic in- 
formation on styles in other countries. 
Fashions in every case are complete, 
with headdress or hat. Some carty 
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Pearl E. Hafstrom 


parasols, also made of paper and wire, 
and some carry baskets or trays to 
hold the gifts. One quaint doll is 
dressed as a maid, holding a tray. 


A’ First Mrs. Knope did all the 
work herself, purely for fun. But 
now she employs four young women 
and plans to send much of the work 
out to be done as piecework in homes 
of persons who prove to be skillful. 
Eventually she expects to hire 10 or 
more full time workers. Then she 
will spend all her time designing 
while others on her staff will produce 
the dolls. 

At present the work is going on in 
a large recreation room in her home 
which has been transformed into a 
factory with “assembly line” and all. 
Later it will be moved to larger shop 
Space, 

The dolls sell for $10 to $15 to 
wholesale dealers. All materials ex- 
cept the wire are available in five 
and ten cent variety stores. 

Mrs. Knode has another hobby 
which has proved highly profitable, 
the artistic wrapping of Christmas 
gifts. So skilled has she become that 
each year she wraps gifts for dozens 
of people, sometimes receiving as high 
as $25 from one order. Another of 
her skills is the designing and exe- 
cuting of decorations for party tables, 
also for good fees. 






. .. DOLLS BEARING GIFTS 


Mrs. K. T. Knode is shown here with a number of her "Feb Dolls" which she makes 
of colored crepe paper over cardboard cones, as novel containers for gifts. 





. . » DOLL ASSEMBLY LINE 


Left to right, the workers are forming a head of shredded paper; applying a crepe 
paper face; braiding hair from shredded paper; starting a costume over voluminous 
white petticoats, and adding a hat to a finished doll. Mrs. Knode is at right, super- 
vising. The finished doll at right is in authentic Mexican costume with a basket of 
flowers in her hand. 
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A Missouri salesman with a knack 
for fixing clocks has developed a 
hobby that will be profitable 


Until the End of Time 


—— LITTLE BOys have an over- 
whelming desire to find out 
what’s at the end of the rainbow or 
just over the horizon, but when Ear! 
Morris of Mexico, Missouri, was a 
youngster his great desire was to find 
the answer to a more practical ques- 
tion: What makes a clock run? 

Thus when his mother one day 
turned over to him a timepiece that 
had refused to work any longer, and 
for that reason was considered a 
fitting specimen to give her son to 
“pick to pieces,” young Earl was in 
the height of his glory. For several 
days he delved into its spring, wheels, 
and whatnots — until & iscovered 
the cause of its inactivity, corrected 
it, put the parts together and handed 
it back to his mother —a clock as 
“y as new! This successful attempt 
ed to others similar to it in the 
Morris household, and Earl became 
the family clock “physician.” 

Earl was a pupil in the grade 
school then; and, hearing of his par- 
ticular faculty for understanding the 
mechanism of clocks, one of the 
town’s leading jewelry firms invited 
him to spend his after-school hours 
and holidays in their repair depart- 
ment. For two or three years the 
boy thus accumulated experience and 
knowledge of the make-up of clocks; 
but the confining nature of the work 
proved too much for him and he gave 
up his connection with the seaidens. 
As compensation for his services, he 
was given a handsome 21 - jewel 


watch. 


tom Wor.p War I, and Morris 
enlisted. For two years he served 
in various capacities in the army. 
Though physically disabled, after the 
war was ended business took up his 
attention and his clock repairing ac- 
tivies were interrupted. 





However, in the summer of 1943, 
clocks were scarce, and the furniture 
store in which Morris is a salesman 
could not supply the demand for 
them; so he mek up his hobby again, 
using the kitchen table at his home 
for his seat of operations. He was 
kept busy in his spare hours repair- 
ing not only clocks but also house- 
hold electric appliances that could 
not be replaced, and so had to be 
mended. Business increased to such 
an extent that a shop was built in 
the rear of his home, and Morris 





found himself needing an assistant 
in his work. 

The ending of World War II gave 
him an opportunity to find plenty 
of helpers, as retwrning soldiers were 
looking for employment that would 
not be too heavy but would occupy 
their time profitably. Since January, 
1946, Morris has trained three vet- 
erans in repairing clocks, and he has 
a list of applicants waiting for a 
chance to work with him. 





Camilla Garrett 


He carries on, for the pleasure of 
his hobby, and in his desire to help 
the returning G.I.’s. 

“All I care about,” he says, “is 
barely to meet expenses; but ‘the boys’ 
work for the money; and my present 
helper realizes enough pay to take 
care of his rent and household ex- 
penses, although he does my work 
only in his spare time, or after his 
regular day’s work is done.” 


URING A TIME when metal was 

scarce, and tools were almost un- 
obtainable, Morris had to make some 
of his own equipment; such as 
springs, hands, gears, shafts, plates, 
and coils for electric clocks. He 
fashioned electric drills from old- 
fashioned electric hair clippers. The 
only other equipment he had, to start 
his establishment, consisted of an as- 
sortment of pliers, screw drivers, eye- 
loupes, a few cleaning bowls and 
cleaning fluid, shellac, clear finger- 
nail polish (for the clock hands) and 
crystal. 

Morris Repair Shop, the name 
given recently to his hobby -enter- 
prise, now enjoys patronage far and 
near, and many old-timers have been 
included in the models brought in for 
repairs; among them, an alarm clock 
that strikes the hours and half-hours; 
a cuckoo alarm clock; an 8-day clock 
with pendulum, which has been con- 
verted into an electric clock, a calen- 
dar clock, and one that runs with 
weights. 

Morris’s hobby is occupying an in- 
creasingly large amount of his time. 
“We are too busy now,” he says, “I 
really need a partner to put in full 
time. I don’t even put up a sign over 
my shop, for I don’t want to be dis- 
turbed by inquiries. I have to lock the 
door while we work, to keep from 
being interrupted.” 
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WOODCRAFT WISDOM 


OODWORKING is for men very 
much what knitting and crochet- 

ing are for women. It’s the type of 
hobby that can be picked up at odd 
hours when you feel too tired to do 
much of anything else. For it eases 
tension kinks, relaxes the mind, al- 
lows you to listen to the radio or 
the family conversation, even while 
keeping your hands pleasantly busy. 
A hobby such as woodworking 
proves most enjoyable when you pos- 
sess the maximum knowledge about 
it. For example, knowing some facts 
about sturdy red wood or handsome 
black walnut is not only worth-while 
from the interest angle, but enables 
you to make more practical and prof- 
itable use of each particular type of 
wood. Thus, as a wood hobbyist, you 
may wish to send for WOOD WORK- 


ING AND HANDICRAPTS, as - 


well as for USE, PROPERTIES 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF 
AMERICAN WOODS. Both of 
these pamphlets list innumerable, 
helpful, free and - nominally-priced 
basic information sources, the latter 
including such titles as “Utilization 
of Black Locust,” “Gluing of Wood,” 
‘You Can Make It for Profit” (sug- 
gestions and instructions for making 
saleable articles from wood.) AD- 
DRESS: Department of Commerce, 
14th and Constitution Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 25, D. C. 





GARDEN GROWING 
AIDS 


I YOU'RE LOOKING forward to an 
early gardening start next spring, 
now is the time to plan and set u 
HOTBEDS AND COLD FRAMES 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1743), as well 
as SASH GREENHOUSES (Leaf- 
let No. 124). As you no doubt know, 
a sash greenhouse serves a pu 
between that of a hotbed and a stand- 
ri eenhouse, being heer: suitable 
or the temporary and brief purpose 
of starting early plants. Hotbeds and 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


wast 








How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


coldframes, on the other hand, are 
usually used for tempering the plants 
to outdoor conditions after they have 
outgrown the greenhouse stage but 
are not quite ready to be set in the 
oes e advice offered in both 
these booklets is the result of thor- 
ough research by an experienced hor- 
ticulturist, and takes into considera- 
tion everything from methods of heat- 
ing the structure to probable cost. 
DRESS: Department of Agricul- 
ture, 14th and Independence Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
In connection with your garden- 
ing hobby, you may be interested in 
the newly announced, automatic, 
garden-hose valve. To turn the water 
off, merely tip the nozzle upward. 
When turned downward, the nozzle 
spouts water like any regular spigot. 





HUNTSMAN’S HARD 
LUCK 


ss SAM says that hunters’ am- 
munition supplies for this fall 
will be decidedly Fimited. The short- 
age is so severe that, for a time, re- 
instatement of wartime controls was 
considered. However, present plans 
favor informal priorities that will in- 
sure necessary quantities of gun-shot 
for law enforcement’ officers, ranch- 
ers, farmers and other essential users. 





SLANTS ON STAMPS 


Oz OF THE FAVORITE sight-seeing 
spots in Washington is Room 
1319 in the Post Office department 
building. As you might guess, this 
room contains one of the most com- 
plete stamp collections in the nation, 
including all United States postage 
stamps from 1887 to date, and all 
foreign stamps of countries belonging 
to the Universal Postal Union, dating 
back about 15 years. It’s a collection 
that even the most casual of phila- 
telists could easily pore over for days, 
and is well worth seeing if you’re ever 






oe 


anywhere near or around Washing- 
ton. 

In the meantime, for you who are 
necessarily separated by distance from 
Washington, here are three stamp 
items dropped on your correspon- 
dent’s doorstep by the postman: 

‘1. Gael Sullivan, Jr., Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, has an 
nounced that the U. S. Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing is consider- 
ing the ible installation of new 
presses that would produce multi 
colored stamps. 

2. The latest, most up-to-date edi- 
tion of the official United States list 
of postage stamps is now available 
at 30 cents a copy. ADDRESS: Su- 
perintendent of Tieseaenes, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, North Capitol 
Street between G and H Streets, 
N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

3. If you have any pressing stamp 
questions, why not contact the phi 
atelic consultant of the Library of 
Congress? Members of his organiza- 
tion have a wealth of information at 
their finger tips, now that Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Martin has completed a year 
of research work as assistant to the 
chief philatelic consultant. Durin 
this time, Mrs. Martin has condu 
the most comprehensive census of 
American stamp collectors ever at- 
tempted; listed the greatest number 
of philatelists ever brought together 
in a single roster; developed an un- 
paralleled working collection of phil- 
atelic literature; assembled geograph- 
ical, historical, and economic data on 
virtually every country in the world, 
every province of Canada, and every 
state in the union. Although Mrs. 
Martin has received much formal rec- 
ognition for this tremendous piece of 
work, probably the best thanks she 
can get is to have you make use 
of the information she has so brik 
liantly gathered together. AD- 
DRESS: Philatelic ion, Library 
of Congress, Ist and B Streets, S. E., 
Washington 25, D. C. 





LEATHER MARKET 


CE RISES IN LEATHER goods are 

in sight! Further, the world 
leather market is wide open due to 
the fact that the Combined Hide, 
Skin, and Leather Commission has 
recently closed down. This inter- 
national agency consisted of repre- 
sentatives from 15 leading countries 
who agreed to distribute world 
leather export supplies in a given 
(Continued on page $4). 
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An Ozark musician provides entertainment for 
his friends and cash for himself by playing 
the fiddle at country parties. 


Hil] Counkniy Heil 


rT SCENE COULD be laid in any 
one of the hill country states— 
from Virginia, through West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky to Mis- 
souri. It could, that is, if, on a full 
moon night the men of the neigh- 
borhood follow the sweet bugle tones 
of the hounds, and the old boards 
and log walls of the creaking dance 
halls ring with the sharp and tangy 
tunes of a hillbilly fiddle. 

For here there has come down 
through the centuries an art as char- 
acteristic of the neighborhood as sow 
belly and black eye peas—fiddling, 
passed down from father to son for 
a generation or more. Boys who grew 
up with a fiddle on their arms took 
their dad’s place as the community 
entertainer. 

Such a man is Bill Poor, a quiet 
spoken man with a face mona by 
years of Ozark sun—lean and sha 
chinned, a jagged tooth in the left 
side of his mouth, a cigarette con- 
stantly hanging out of the right. 

Fred James, the artist who sketched 
the portrait which accompanies this 
story, and I spent an afternoon, hot 
on Bill’s trail, a trail that led us 
through Sudheimer, Missouri; where 
he was reputedly painting a school 
house, to Licking, Missouri, no small 
trip, where we finally found him. 


e asked Bill if he’d play for us 





Sketch Gallery 


The ink sketch of Bill Poor, 
‘Ozark fiddler, drawn by Fred 
James, is the second in a series 
of sketches by outstanding 
young American artists. The 


first in the series appeared on 
page 40 of the June PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. 














and tell us about his hobby. He 
agreed to do so and the time and 
place were discussed. 


“Hit don’t make no difference to 
me where I play,” Bill said, “but if 
you'd like to hear some real music 
come out to the house tonight.” 


W: cot To Bill’s place about 8 
o'clock. There we were intro- 
duced to Bill’s wife and two of his 
girls. After a little polite “visitin 
talk” Bill picked up an old batter 
fiddle and tuned it. His two daugh- 
ters got their guitars and took.a posi- 
tion near their father. 


Bill placed the violin conveniently 
under his chin and played about 
three notes—giving the cue to ‘his 
daughters. They were off on “Okla- 
homa Breakdown,” fast, rhythmical 
and gay. They played the first chorus 
then went into the second. This 
time Bill embellished the tune, going 
as far away from the original as a 
Bach Fugue or a swing number often 
does, but returning at the last to the 
basic melody. 

He played “Ragtime Ann” and 
“Ozark Hornpipe,” a medley of horn- 
pipes Bill composed himself, his foot 


tapping rapidly to the speedy rhythm, 


his violin slipping down to his arm. 
He played casually but as sincerely 
as a Heifetz or a Kreisler, and while 
his technique would surely be 
frowned upon by these masters, it is 
doubtfil whether either of them 
could capture the spirit of that music 
as Bill did. 

Then the mood changed. Bill 
played a sad and forlorn waltz. Here 
was the sliding wail of the wind 
whistling through the pines—g tune 
that is a heritage from the men and 
women who wrote it as they fought 


tz 


the wilderness on their long journey 
west. 

Bill bought his first fiddle in 1911. 
“My Daddy fiddled,” Bill said, “and 
his daddy before him. It come natural 
with me. My nine children play too 
—why even my little granddaughter 
can strum on the mandolin. Of 
course she don’t note yet but she sure 


can begt out the rhythm.” 


mL FaRMs 150 acres of ground 
B by day and augments the 
meager living the poor soil of the 
region brings him, by doing odd car- 
penter and painting jobs on the side. 
His real B aie comes at night 
when his two girls, the only ones now 
at home, join him in a musical 
evening. 

Several times during a month he’s 
invited to play for a country dance. 
Then he and his wife Mary, and the 
kids, find a way to the remote school 
house where the dance is being held, 
and he plays for an evening of gayety. 
For these occasions he gets $5, and 
often makes from $15 to $25 a month 
for doing the thing he likes best 
to do. 

He has a repertoire of 200 or more 
songs, many of which he wrote him- 
self. The others are the folk music 
of America, some brought from Eng- 
land and Scotland in the old days 
and kept alive within the hill coun- 
i others a result of the sad years 
following the War Between the 
States, and still others emanating 
from that period of our national de- 
velopment when the railroads first 
struck westward, making travel fast 
and easy, separating close-knit family 


ups. 
But the music that meant most to 
those pioneering folks and means 
Continued om page 57 





ROM THE HISTORY of ancient 

Greece and Rome to that of Cald- 
well County, Missouri, sounds like 
a long jump, but successfully making 
it I acquired a hobby which has 
brought me at least a small measure 
of fame, and material profits ranging 
from such rewards as a cake or a 
chicken pie to some fairly sizeable 
checks from metropolitan newspapers 
and large press associations. 


About 16 years ago, after deafness 
had halted my career as a Latin and 
Greek professor, I became mildly in- 
terested in the study of local history 
when our Daughters of the American 
Revolution chapter at Hamilton, Mis- 
souri, elected to study Caldwell 
County history for a year. When that 
year ended, I had become a very en- 
thusiastic county historian. 


As it turned out, that was just the 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A retired Latin and Greek professor 
builds a reputation and bank account 
in her unofficial role of 


nenocring Now one of the principal 


hases of my hobby is getting new 
acts that have never been set down 
in black and white about my own 
Northeast Missouri county. Anyone 
who goes at this study seriously will 
soon realize how important it comes 
to be in your mind. You want to know 
the history of every old building in 
your territory, the on as of 
every old family, and where they 
came from. You instinctively ask peo- 
ple when their people came into the 
county, and what their mother’s 
maiden name was. 


I ORDER TO get a proper background 
when I first embarked on my hob- 
by, I read and reread the various 

rinted histories of Caldwell County. 
‘ides dug into the files of old news- 
papers which had luckily been pre- 


served in the Hamilton library. They 
printed as current news what has now 
become historical matter. 

Then I visited the county seat, 
Kingston, and copied all available 
records left after two costly court 
house fires. I did this not with the 
hope of any financial returns, but as 
a part of my consuming desire for 
knowledge of my county. 

These records in Caldwell County 
were not as numerous as I might have 
wished, but they have proved val- 
uable. There was a copy of the orig- 
inal plat of the earliest land grants, 
taken from an original paper at old 
Plattsburg, where the land grants for 
this county were once issued. That 
was difficult to copy and a friend 
helped me. That-copy had been 
placed in the county records after the 
1860'fire, hence escaped. 

There were several very interest- 
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ing early wills, which happened to 
be at the probate judge’s home at 
the time of the fire. Of course there 
were many records of land transac- 
tions after 1860 which had not been 
burned. But the most interesting dis- 
coveries were records of early mar- 
riages, which had been copied into 
the Caldwell County marriage lists 
after 1860 from a minister's mar- 
riage record book dating from 1845 
to 1860. In the latter year a new state 
law went into effect requiring that 
some county record be kept of mar- 
tiages, the various preachers and mag- 
istrates being required henceforth to 
turn in their current lists to county 
officials. The’same marriage law asked 
that pastors who had kept earlier 
records turn them into the county 
where they applied. 

That explains how I found our 
1845-1860 marriages. Elder Eli Pen- 
ney, grandfather of the chain-store 
magnate, J. C. Penney, had turned 
in his marriage book. As he happened 


istorian 


to be a popular minister, it was quite 
a valuable list. The early marriages 
solemnized by other early ministers 
in the county are missing, much to 
my disappointment. 


MoM: SEARCH FOR local history details 
was getting very fascinating. I 
went to the old country rural grave- 
yards, always having some friend 
with me, because of the danger of 
snakes in many of them. Some of 
these graveyards were in a sad state, 
and often the headstones were down 
and sometimes covered with earth. 
Often we dug them out, finding an 
old birth and date death of a pioneer. 
I know now where most of the 
pioneer families are buried and with 
what other pioneer families they in- 
termarried. The old grave plots were 
often the key to this information. I 
also have the marriage records, men- 
tioned previously, to help on this 


point. 








Bertha Booth 


But the most valuable sources of 
my knowledge of the history of Cald- 
well County have been my inter- 
views with members of the second 
and third generations of the coun 
pioneers. These old people have told 
me things not PR my county 
histories. I have typed 300 or more 
of these interviews and they are now 
filed in township lists in the local 
history department of the Hamilton 
— library. You may ask what new 
wi these ee mae — 
uted to my county histo ow 
Most of ‘ent relate ae personal 
lives of the pioneers, things which 
would be excluded from a county 
history as unimportant, perhaps. I 
know the story of the first man who 
committed suicide in Hamilton, and 
how his act was regarded in the 
1860s. The citizens would not let him 
lie with the other people in the town 
cemetery. Because he was “a self- 
murderer,” he was placed in a far 


distant corner of the cemetery. No 





minister would conduct a burial ser- 
vice for him. 

I know the story of the woman 
who spied on the Masons in their 
lodge-room. In consequence she and 
her husband left town suddenly. I 
know the personal idiosyncrasies of 
the old settlers, and their petty quar- 
rels and even law-suits over fences 
or boundaries. I know which early 
settlers could not even sign their own 
names, yet had “we ts of acres of 
land. There are innumerable side- 
lights on woman’s work, folk-lore in 
words and stories, stories of suffering 
from guerrilla bands on both sides in 
the Civil War, and even some new 
Jesse James tales. This is just a 
sample of the material which has 
come to me from interviews, that had 
never before been written down. 


| ees THE STANDPOINT of the men- 
tal enjoyment it has afforded me, 
my hobby has been very much worth 
while, else why should I have pur- 
sued it so avidly? But there has also 
been a financial profit. It was only 
after I realized that people in general 
enjoyed hearing about my local his- 
tory work that I thought of making 
any money from it. At the start, I 
had a sort of missionary’s zeal toward 
my local history hobby; since so few 
people knew much about the history 
of Ealdwell County, I felt it a duty 
to take every opportunity to tell them 
about it. My public talks for some 
time were free as the air; but I did 
accomplish my purpose of making 


many people local history conscious. 





Then came the time when I would 
be rewarded for a talk by a dinner 
or a cake or a chicken pie. Now I get 
a dollar when I talk to a club on' any 
hasé of local history. My usual price 
or a speech outside my own organ- 
izations is $5. 

One of the speeches on local his- 
tory which won me most acclaim was 
at the dedication of the marker at 
the scene of Haun’s Mill massacre in 
Fairview township in this county, a 
spot connected with the “Mormon 
war” period. I received not one 
penny for that speech, but it brought 
me real renown over the state as a 
speaker, a local historian and an 
impartial student of the Mormon 
troubles in this county and state, 
which gave me a thrill for months 
to come. It also led to some written 
articles which did bring me money. 

I have made at least $500 from 
my articles about the history of my 
county. I began writing these articles 
for the town paper in Hamilton, 

etting a year’s subscription in return. 

nasmuch as I usually wrote one each 
week, that meant that my articles, on 
which I often worked for five or six 
hours, sold for three or four cents 
each! However, I was as accurate in 
their composition as if I were being 
paid a cent a word; for I dared not 
make an error; some one of my read- 
ers always knew the facts. In time, 
I began sending my local history 
stories to city newspapers. I have sold 
hundreds of such stories as features 
to the St. Joseph News Press and 
Gazette, the Kanas City Star and the 
Associated Press in Kansas City. I 


‘ 


have sold a few to St. Louis papers, 
although they are out of my territory. 


b es MAY ASK, “What sort of local 
history material do you send in 
for city papers?” 

I try to select something which can 
be hung on a modern peg. For in 
stance, recently in Hamilton a resi- 
dential lot was sold which was the 


site of the old stagecoach well where. 


the stage horses were watered. That 
pr me a chance to use all m 
owledge about the early stagecoac 
route through Hamilton. When the 
Negro school building here was sold 
last spring, because of the lack of 
Negro children in town, I wrote a 
history of Negro education here from 
its start in 1874, when the school 
house was crowded with young and 
old who wanted to learn the three 
R’s. It appeared in a city paper. 

A_ home burned down here re 
cently, which gave me the idea of 
writing its story; for once that private 
home had been a pioneer store on 
Hamilton’s main street. Before 
Christmas, a few years ago, I wrote 
the story of the first Christmas tree 
in eo ugee a 7 ag to the au 
sas City and St. Joseph papers. The 
story of the first Decoration Day in 
Caldwell County, which centered 
around a tramps grave in Kidder 
cemetery, also resulted in a double 
sale this spring. The pioneer grave 

ard near Hamilton has a curious 
egal history; and this quirk in the 
ownership which makes it “no man’s 
land,” made this story sell to two 

pers. The story of a long ago 
Fearth of July celebration in Kings 
ton, I sold to the St. Joseph ; 
and a piece about a big fire in Hamil. 
ton on another July 4 I sold to the 
Kansas City Star. Of course, I am 
careful to send in these timely articles 
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shortly before the holidays to which 








s, 
or some time, the pay for my PES 
newspaper stories was one-half cent 


al a word; but recently at least one of 
in 


the newspapers began paying 15 


cents an inch. I rarely know the 





























in exact price I receive for a feature 
n- story, beopens it is a part of my gen- 
si eral check from the newspaper at the sok 
he end of the month. However, in a : 
re. few cases I do know the exact price i ; 
at iven me. For instance I received a oe 
n at $10 from the St. Joseph News 3 
c Press for a page story about the cen- Speed / | - 
he tennial of Caldwell County in 1936, As 
Id and another $10 for the centennial - iy 
of _story of Kingston in 1943. The same oS 
a aper gave me $5 for the story of AY ; 
ym Bishop John J. Hogan in early Catho- if (3 
001 lic churches in this county. They. ‘iiate 
nd also gave me a dollar each for a series if 'nty 
ee of thumb-nail sketches which ran for a 
two years entitled, “Pleasantown Sewn 
re- Paragraphs,” based on pioneer life ib 
of in this county. » 
ate 
oe HAVE SOLD a number of local his- 
tie tory stories which had a bearing 
es on modern life to a national maga- 
ve: zine, and have been paid from $5 to 
he $17 each, —s on the number 
i of words. e of the stories was 
al about the so-called “Garden of Eden,” 
rw a spot in an adjoining county to the 
ble north of Caldwell, thus named by the 
aa Mormons in their ora gg of this SS aa Pie Ss 
il section back in 1836-8. ere lies knew its history well. It had never in various colleges and universities. 
cw the so-called “Grave of Adam,” and appealed to me as a basis for a story. But I am certain that more people 
ak the whole made a good story which Suddenly I recalled one day that it know of me as a local historian than 
alk I have sold to several papers. In fact, had been Dag together here from lum- as a professor of the classics. In all 
: the entire Mormon period in Cald- ber already cut to fit in St. Louis, the years I was a college professor my 
= well County history has been a gold and the whole house was shipped to mame was never included in any 
& mine to me in writing local history Hamilton to be put together here, as of the books which list prominent 
“L features. Just now I have an assign- the first house in town. I named women. But after deafness brought 
the ment on that subject from the Asso- the story “A Pioneer Prefabricated an end to my teaching career and 
pi ciated Press. House.” It made a hit, the title itself I turned to local history I built a 
ia Of course, not every county has probably selling the story because of reputation that attracted the atten- 
a Mormon history background, but the current interest in housing. ion of several of these books and 
there is probably something else in I hold a Ph.D. in Latin and Greek today my name is included in them, 
the past history which will prove just from the University of Chicago, and _ strictly by virtue of my reputation as 
as interesting if the proper angle is for 20 years taught Latin and Greek a local historian. 
used in relating the story. In. fact, 
that proper angle is a highly im- 
portant item in ne your Teal his 
tory stories, whether you speak or your own tags, labels, forms, menu cards, letters, bulletins, announcements, 
my A write your material. Bring out the | DURIIOD “tiscsutss sictrisct tute ier tee paar 
f. drama. A second factor is to relate Beautiful, automatic, portable, open drum, rotary post 
“ your past local history to the present card size, stencil duplicator—complete with writing 





whenever possible. A recent example 
of this relation of past to present was 
a story of mine which the Associated 
Press published far and wide this 
spring. It concerned a prefabricated 
house in Hamilton. I had grown up 
with that house in daily view and 
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plate, ink, stylus pen, correction fluid and six stencils 
—Only $9.50. 


SEND ONLY $1.00, hen pay, postman the 


postage charges on arrival. If not satisfied in every 
way you can return it in 10 days for full refund. 


SQUARE DEAL MART 


San Francisco, Calif. 






















































Ya TIN CANS, usually consigned 
to the trash box or dump heap, 
have provided the basic material for 
my hobby, whose product is so at- 
tractive that a few years ago it made 
a hit with a little girl who presumably 
had .everything in the way of toys— 
Shirley ‘temple. 

I am a Spanish-American War vet- 
3 eran and ten years ago I became 

' permanently disabled and could not 
work at my trade of electrician. So I 
began tinkering with thoroughly 
cleansed tin cans to make the bodies 
of toy dogs. Out of apple boxes I 
-cut out the head, legs, and tail. I 
gave them away to children and my 
friends. — 

About that time one of my war 
comrades ran for Congress and asked 
me to make him about 100 of the toy 
dogs to use for campaign advertis- 
ing. He found the first 100 so ef- 
fective that he bought more, payin 
me $25 a hundred. From then on i 
sold them individually at 35 cents 
each. 

I gave George Temple, manager 
of the bank where we had an ac- 
count, one of the dogs. He put it on 
his desk. One day his little h sad whee 
Shirley, came in and liked the do 
so well that she carried it home an 
put it in her own room. 






















- .- DOG BANK COMPLETE 
Place dark part of eye up or 

eaene 1 in eyes for ‘cute’ expression. Use 
en piece of wood, or rope for 
tail. 











The next time I was in the bank 
Mr. Temple suggested that I convert 


the tin can dogs into banks. He got 


the idea because so many women 
came into the bank carrying cans 
filled with coins to deposit. Hence- 
forth I cut a slit large enough for a 
half dollar in the top of the bank, 
and by using an all wooden screw 
to fasten the can to the hindquarters 
made it possible to remove the mon 
by loosening the screw. I charged 50 
cents each for the banks. Later on, 
when. material became scarce, I got 
75 cents and $1 for them. 

It gives me great pleasure to make 
the banks and it is also, quite profit- 
able. I also enjoy giving many of 
the banks away at Christmas to chil- 
dren. The little boy next door has 
had one since he was 6 years old and 
has saved enough money to buy nine 
$25 war bonds. I am now in my 
seventy-fourth year and despite m 
physical handicap, I am enjoying life 
more than ever, thanks mostly to my 


hobby. 





How To Make Tin 
Dog Banks 


(Fig. 1) Obtain long tin can, 
or two small cans soldered :to- 
gether, and cut off both ends 
carefully. (Fig. 2) With chisel 
cut hole size of half dollar. 
(Fig. 3) Cut out head and 
front and rear (size determined 
by size of can used). (Fig. 4) 

ut two circular pieces of wood 
and nail oné to front and one 
to rear. (Fig. 5) After drilling 
4 holes in each end of the can, 
screw can onto circular wood 
projection. (Fig. 6) Nail head 
to front piece. (Fig. 7) Paint 
body and ‘head white with 
black spots. 





~ TMBRE'S MOWRY 
IN MY THN CANS 


John J. Lueck 
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If you’re tired of hearing the neighborhood handyman tell you 


F2 THOSE who enjoy working with 
tools a basement workshop can be 
a source of unending enjoyment and 
also a worthwhile adjunct to the well 
regulated household. 

Minor repairs—a warped door that 
needs planing here, and a broken 
storm sash there—add up to a size- 


‘ able, though frequently overlooked, 


item in the home budget. And with 
a good selection of tools such expendi- 
tures can be held to a minimum. 

With conditions as they are it’s 
much easier to do things yourself 
than wait for a professional handy- 
man to do your maintenance. Neigh- 
borhood carpenters are long on prom- 
ises, short on performance, and fre- 
quently a minor repair job takes on 
the aspect of a full blown project 
by the time someone gets around to 
the job. 

Savings on little piddlin’ repair 
bills will pay for a home workshop 
in a short time and the woodworking 
hobbyist is then in a position to col- 
lect several dividends. With only a 
nodding acquaintance with tools he 
may embark on a modernization pro- 
gram on a small scale, converting an 
old fashioned bureau into an eye- 
catching chest of drawers, construct- 
ing a set-in cabinet for the telephone, 
building a recreation room, or other 
improvements that add to the appear- 
ance and value of a home. 


The greatest return that our work- 
shop brings us apart from furnishing 
a release from the hum-drumity of 
office routine comes at Christmas 
time. Our shop output takes the form 
of doll cradles, hobby horses, doll 
chairs, trucks, and other toys for 
our own children and those of the 
neighborhood. 

The two previous Christmases 
when the choice in most department 
stores ranged narrowly between 
flimsy pasteboard cut outs and high 


he’ll be around Tuesday, here’s an obvious alternative. 


In Praise of the Home Workshop 





. - » TOY-MAKER 


Keith Emery of St. Louis, Missouri, 
gets extra measure of pleasure from 
his basement workshop in the fall 
months turning out Christmas toys for 
his children. 





Keith Emery 


priced wooden toys, we were able 
to give our children substantial gifts 
while at the same time saving ap 
proximately $60. 

You can do the same thing this 
year—and if you take extra pains on 
each toy, apply a first rate paint job 
and use a few decals no one will be 
able to tell if the toys have been pur- 
chased or made at home. 

We have added a few power tools 
recently but when we started out 
a few years ago we had only hand 
tools. Our first project was a hobby 
horse for our daughter and it scored 
such a hit that neighbors asked us to 
make three more, two of them selling 
for $5 each. 

Our training in woodworking has 
been sketchy. As is true of most 
youngsters we had had a little manual 
training in grade school and we had 
worked at it periodically in high 


school. But after that it was com 


(Continued on page 48) 








NE OF THE SPECIAL joys in 

having a home workshop, 
Keith D. Emery of St. Louis, 
Missouri, says, is the making of 
sturdy Christmas toys for his 
own children and those of his 
neighbors. Here are three toys 
he has made and. recommends 
for those who are taking up 
woodworking. By taking pains 
with one’s work and a 
a first rate paint job, he says, 
the home workshop worker can 
turn out toys that compare fa- 
vorably with those sold in the 
better stores. 

(Figure No. 1) Above is a 
simple toy garage that can be 
constructed of %-inch plywood 
for the walls with a roof of %4-’ 























inch plywood. The doors are 
hung with four small hinges 
and the finished product can 


be stained a dark brown. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Taking the neighborhood dog 
' for a daily walk can pay off 





We YOUR DOG is one of the 
greatest joys of dog ownership, 
and walking other people's dogs, 
along with yours, or separately, can 
easily turn a stimulating hobby into 
a source of steady income. 


Walking dogs is particularly pleas- 
ant if you live in the country. But 
even if you live in the city, a park 
or parkway nearby, will offer you 
and your pet the chance to enjoy the 
health-giving sport of a walk in the 
open. So make the most of it. 


‘The crisp autumn weather is per- 
fect from a dog-walking point of 
view, and surely is the best time for 
you and your canine pal to start the 
daily exercise habit. Once you start, 
make it a habit to get out and do it 
every day. Come rain, come snow, 
come icy winter blast or hot summer 


sun, once you have acquired the dog- . 


walking habit you should see it 
through. 

' The trouble with many dog own- 
ers is that they backslide. For their 
own sake, as well as for the better- 
ment of their pets, many new dog 
Owners start out with very good in- 
tentions. They may even feel that 
the dog, which may have been a 
budget-bending pedigreed aristocrat 
or merely an appealing mongrel, will 
give them the incentive to get out 
for neglected exercise. Then, one 
day, it rained. Or the elevator boy 
took the dog to the corner and back. 


If you are a dog-lover like that, we 


pleasantly in health and cash. 


- WALKING DOGS 





probably can’t help you. Yet if you 
are truly a dog-walking enthusiast, 
perhaps these bits of advice may help 
you toward a new spending-money 
job. Three or four leash-trained 
dogs are not too many for one dog 
lover to handle and in addition to 
exercising your own pet, you might 
build up a nice clientele of lazy dog 
owners who would be willing to pay 
ou for your pleasure. In fact, one 
ley York man manages to earn a 
living for himself and his family 
merely by walking the dogs of people 
who are too lazy to walk their own. 


LMOST ANY EXPERIENCED show or 

kennel man will tell you that 
regular daily exercise on leash is 
vitally important in keeping a future 
show champion or brood matron up 
to snuff. In seeking clients for your 
dog walking service, you might point 
these facts out to your prospective 
customers. 

Most smaller breeds of dogs require 
three or four miles of walking every 
day. Medium-sized’ breeds, such as 
calles, can use six or eight miles, and 
the really big fellows, like a Great 
Dane, relish a good ten-mile hike 
daily. If you start your hikes in mod- 
erate doses and walk with a brisk, 
free stride, those figures won’t scare 
you. The scenes you will see and the 
people you will meet, as well as the 
energy-giving gulps of ozone that will 
fill your lungs, will help you to eat 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


—FOR THEIR SAKE 
AND YOURS 


Babs Vierhaus and 
Virginia Ruttkay 


up the miles in an astounding man- 
ner. Walking with dogs is fun. 
Perhaps some dog owners with 
suburban back yards may give you 
the argument that their ie gets his 
own exercise, since he is out in the 
ard all day. If such people are heed: 
ess enough to allow their pets to run 
freely all around the neighborhood, 
that may be so. But if a dog is kept— 
as he should be for both his own 
safety and the owner's _liability— 
fenced in, he probably doesn’t get 
nearly enough exercise. 
‘Just look at the dogs you know. 
Queenie, the fat airedale up at the 
corner, has a nice yard to run in yet 
all she does is lie on her side, snooz: 
ing in the sun all day. No. matter 
how her owners watch her diet, she 
still looks overstuffed like-the slug; 
gish animal she is. Whiskers, . the 
peppy wire-haired across the street, is 
quite the opposite. He is high-strung 
and no matter how well they: feed 
him, his owners can’t keep him in 
good enough flesh, so that at the dog 
show he can win the blue ribbons he 
deserves. Speckles, the Jones’s setter 
pup, plays in his yard alone. He is 
eager to romp and scamper around 
whenever there is someone to encour: 
age him, but half the time he lies 
down in a corner and _ lonesomely 
chews on a bone. How can he grow 
into a strong, handsome dog that Mr. 
Jones will be proud to hunt over next 
year, unless someone takes him for 
regular daily exercise? 
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... CITY DOG 


The city'need offer no problem for dog owners even though the dogs are as big as this fine 
Doberman Pinscher. This walker keeps her pet closely heeled as she strides through city parks, 
giving the dog as well as herself healthy exercise. 


A has LIKE HUMAN beings, canines 
who don’t get enough exercise are 
more prone to stomach trouble, skin 
trouble and constipation. Regular ex- 
ercise will help to improve a poor 
appetite, quiet down a dog who barks 
and runs through an apartment all 
day, and improve both male and fe- 


male animals for breeding. It is also 
generally agreed by kennel people 
today that when a dog gets lots of 
exercise, his diet can safely consist 
of more inexpensive starches and less 
hard-to-get meat products. 

Now let’s get out for a walk. The 
clothes you wear can be a great help 


or a handicap, and what I say about 
clothes is directed specifically to 
women. Right now, the best costume 
you could choose is slacks, shirt, a 
pair of “sensible” sports shoes (sad- 
dles or loafers, not sandals) and 
possibly a light sweater or jacket. 
Comfort is what counts. If your 
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clothes bind and chafe, or you are too 
hot, or too cold, you will soon be 


finding plenty of excuses fora speedy’ 


return home. 

Your dog’s coat is always tempered 
to the weather’ by#nature. His only 
equipment is his ash and collar. If 
he is a puller, a leather “choke” collar 
Cwhich feels like any other when he 
behaves but pulls uncomfortably 
tight if he yanks on the leash) is a 
good idea. Two dogs can have indi- 
vidual leashes, but with three or four 
dogs, you will want.to add a coup 
ling. With the aid of this coupling, 
which can be purchased inexpen- 
sively in any kennel department, two 
dogs can share the same leash. 

For the first week or ten days, a 
mile or two of walking at one session 
will be plenty for both you and the 


. . « DRESSED COMFORTABLY 





dogs. As you get used to the exercise, 
gradually increase your distance until 
you have finally attained the correct 
amount of exercise for the dog at 


hand. 


N THE FALL, almost any time of 

day is pleasant for hiking. But 
when winter ‘comes, it will be better 
if you arrange to take your walks in 
the middle of the day. Be sure: to 
bundle up warmly. Woolen socks, 
mittens, sweaters and a_ protective 
film of lotion for your face will do a 
lot for your comfort, and a pair of 
lowly red flannels under your ski 
pants is not to be scorned. On very 
icy days, try jog-trotting for the first 
half-mile or so. The dogs will enjoy 
vour brisk pace and it will stir up 


Correctly attired .in loafers and a casual suit, warm enough for crisp fall days, this 
young woman ‘takes her two cocker spaniels out for a:brisk 5-mile hike. 
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your circulation so that the resultant 
warmth will stay. with you for the 
rest of your walk 

Damp, snowy or rainy weather 
need not stop your walks either, or 
are you a sugar plum? In fact, damp 
ness encourages the growth of the 
coat in collies and other long-haired 
breeds. Whether your dog has a long 
or short coat, a little rain can’t hurt 
him. But: it is a good idea to give 
him a brisk rubdown with a turkish 
towel when you return. You, natur- 
ally, will protect yourself with regu- 
lar rainy day togs—a colorful raincoat, 
boots or rubbers and a waterproof 
scarf or rainhat for your head. 

Don’t beg off your dog walking 
when hot weather sets in, either. 
That is the time when your dog will 
need regular exercise for the preven- 


‘tion of eczema and unpleasant “doggy 


odor.” If you wear light clothes and 
start out either before 10 o'clock in 
the morning or in the cool late after- 
noon, you’ won't feel the heat as 
much. 

If you walk in the country, try to 
stick to back roads. .But if you must 
walk along thehighway, always re- 
member to walk along the left hand 
side of the road so that you are fac- 
ing the approaching cars. A nasty 
accident might result if you carelessly 
forced a motorist ‘to jam on his brakes 
to avoid hitting the person and the 
dogs in the road.:.In this connection, 
it might be well to caution you about 
walking the roads in winter after a 
heavy snowfall has partially blocked 
the highway. Traffic on a very nar- 
row road is too dangerous to risk, so 
it is better to skip your road work 
until after the snow plows have been 
through. 


; ee. BEST ROADS for walking dogs. 
of course, are unfrequented dirt 
lanes, hiking trails or bridle paths. 
As a general rule, allowing your dog 
to run free is risking sprains and in- 
juries. And many an innocent look- 
ing field harbors steel fox-traps. But 
you are usually safe enough in let 
ting your dog run off of his leash on 
a pase! golf course, building lots 
or in a cow pasture (providing he 
won’t chase the cows!). 

If you must walk your dog in the 
city, obey the law and keep him 
leashed at all times. Head for the 
park where he can, at least, enjoy 
only the light restraint of an extra- 
long leash at the end of your walk. 
Walking on the sidewalks, keep the 


Continued on page 57 
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Nearly a quarter million buttons 
have been used by a salt sales 
executive to create prize winning 
pictures and mosaics. 


RTIST IN BUTTONS 


Stella Miller Neal 
Photographs by Elting Wells 





..« FOR ALL TO SEE 


Norman Engler holds continuous open house for all those who wish to view his famous 
button pictures. Here Mrs. Freddie Inwood of Columbia, Missouri admires a ship 
in full sail, which hangs over the Engler mantel. 


21 
ORMAN C. ENGLER of Hutchin- 


son, Kansas has more than 200,- 
000 buttons but he doesn’t give a 
hoot whether a single one of them 
will fit a buttonhole, for he doesn’t 
use them for sewing. Likewise he is 
indifferent to their age, history, in- 
dividual beauty, trading or selling 
value, for he is not a button collector 
in the accepted sense’ of the word. 
Buttons are to Engler what tubes of 
oil paint or squares of water color 
are to the painter, what clay is to the 
sculptor, what words are to a writer. 
They are the medium through which 
he expresses himself artistically. 


The Engler buttons never appear 
at fairs, shows or other exhibits, ac- 
companied by information and price. 
They are exhibited in the particular 
way he likes people to see them, and 
that is in pictures he makes with 
them. 

Eighteen years ago when they 
were living in Robbinsdale, Minne- 
sota, Engler and his wife attended a 
P.-T. A. meeting where the program 
for the evening included an exhibit 
of buttons. After the Englers went 
home that night, they got out several 
boxes of buttons and a charm string 
or two which had been handed down 
through several generations and took 
stock of their supply. . 


“Wonder if I could do a better job, 
fixing buttons for folks to look at,” 
Engler said, laying out some small 
blue buttons, apparently following 
no plan or design. “Sewing buttons 
on a pa Cerne that’s interestin 
but—” Then it seemed those small 
blue buttons from Czechoslovakia 
were forming the outline of a bird. 
That bird grew and was complete in 
detail there on the dining room table 
before Engler was satisfied with this 
initial attempt and went to bed, the 
possessor of a brand new hobby. 


Engler’s first pictures were com- 
panion pieces, both Chinese, a par- 
rot and a peacock, and he still has 
them today. The buttons are sewed 
to a black velvet: background and 
each picture measures 2 by 3% feet. 
They are composed of many hun- 
dreds of Czechoslovakian buttons such 
as flooded the American market after 
World War I, not very useful for the 
purpose for which buttons are sup- 
posed to be made, because of their 
small size, but excellent for use in 
button mosaics. 

In 1932 when the Englers moved 
to Mankato, Minnesota, an increas- 
ing number of persons became ac- 
quainted with Engler’s button _pic- 








. « « HE'S GOT THE BUTTON 
Or at least Norman Engler will have it as soon as his daughter, Gretchen, hands it 
to him. Her father is at work on a religious picture of the Three Wise Men following 
the Star of Bethlehem. Some of Engler’s pictures contain as many as 60,000 buttons. 


tures. They encouraged him to create 
more, and put their encouragement 
in tangible form by keeping Engler 
supplied with buttons of all sorts. He 
became one of the best known of the 
exhibitors at the various button 
shows where his work has captured 
many a blue ribbon. 


HEN ENGLER SETS out to create 

a large picture he may make 
a sketch to follow, but generally the 
picture just grows as he works. That 
technique is all right for an artist— 
both he and his wife are artists—but 
the worker not so qualified might 
find his creation out of proportion, 
in spots. Engler’s never are. The 
buttons are sewed to the background 
with strong waxed thread, almost as 
resistant as is wire. Sometimes the 
pictures are on velvet, cloth or can- 
vas. The sewing, he says, is the real 
work. 

In putting in his backgrounds 
Engler follows two methods. In some 
cases the background is formed by 
the cloth on: which the buttons are 
séwed, but in his more elaborate 
mosaics the background is formed 
solidly of buttons, which contrast 
with the buttons used to outline: the 
picture. This use of buttons to form 
backgrounds is one of the distin- 


guishing characteristics of Engler’s 
work. 

Among his most popular pictures, 
from the audience standpoint, are 
several Indian subjects, perhaps the 
outstanding one of which is Chief 
Crazy Horse, on his pony, life size. 
Crazy Horse was a companion of 
Sitting Bull, the famous warrior, and 
one sees him in this picture in battle 
array. It took 26,000 buttons and 72 
hours of sewing to create Crazy 
Horse. Other Indian subjects are 
“Red Wing,” an Indian girl, and an 
Indian village. 

What Engler calls his religious 
subjects include “Country Church,” 
which won the sweepstakes prize at 
the national button show in Chicago 
in 1942, “Star of the East” and “Rock 
of Ages’—2 feet square. Imaginative 
pictures include “Dream Ship” and 
“English Cottage.” 

In Engler’s historical group is a 
realistic Western, “Dawn of a New 
Day,” showing a covered wagon, 
pony express rider and other figures 
incident to pioneer life. This pic- 
ture requires a large wall space, for 
it measures 2% by 8 feet and will 
dominate any room in which it 
hangs. Colonial history furnished 
Engler an excellent subject which he 
expressed in his patriotic “Spirit of 


1776,” composed of 7,000 buttons: 


* PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


sewed to a dark. green corduroy back- 
ground. It won a blue ribbon at the 
1942 national button show at Chi- 
cago. “Pilgrims Going to Church,” 
a mosaic measuring ry 6 feet, fills 
a whole wall and consists of more 
than 60,000 buttons. 


T° THE REGULAR button collector, 
make, age, material, beauty and 
history are features that determine a 
button’s worth and desirability. Not 
so with Engler, -for it is the button’s 
usability in a mosaic that constitutes 
its value for him; accordingly, size, 
shape and color are what he looks for. 

This does not mean that in his 
collection there are no outstanding 
beautiful, historical, old buttons, for- 
eign and domestic, that would com- 
mand fancy prices were he to sell 
them. He owns a good many of such 
and they stay right in place in the 
pictures. 

Asked how he accumulated so 
many buttons without the ordinary 
selling and buying methods, Engler 
explains that for many years he was 
a traveling salesman with a wide 
territory. Only recently was he made 
assistant to the salesmanager of the 
Barton Salt Company, which has 
necessitated his moving from Colum- 
bia, Missouri, where he has lived for 
the last two years, to Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Meeting people is part of 
his work. It is easy for him to interest 

ple into talking about their hob- 
ies and pleasures. In turn he ex- 
plains his. Everywhere, he says, 
people to whom the idea of selling 
the buttons from Grandma’s wedding 
own or Uncle Jim’s uniform or 
ary’s first snow suit would be sacri- 
legious, want him to use their tradi- 
tional, family buttons in his pictures. 
Often people whom he has not met 
but who have been told of his button- 
pictures send him buttons to use. 
Almost every week brings him some 
assortment of buttons from admirers. 

Every year brings requests for pic- 
tures but so far he has steadily re- 
fused to commercialize his work. 
Societies and schools in particular 
want them. His hobby is for his own 
pleasure but he wants it to be a source 
of enjoyment to others also and the 
latch string is always out to anyone 
coming to see his pictures. Sunday 
is usually a busy day, as the visitors 
register shows. 


T° BETTER HOUSE his pictures and 
to make them more readily. ac- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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‘Demand exceeds supply for 


decorative and useful powder 
horns, made by a hobbyist who 


tells you how to do it too. 


(apitalizing on the Comeback of the 
Powder Horn 


T= ‘OLD TIME powder horn, once 
‘an essential part of the early 
frontiersman’s meu is making its 
reappearance an coming a 

aks wale on which home oily 
hobbyists try their skill. 

A generation ago few people ex- 
cept collectors gave a second hon ht 
to our heritage, the flint-lock rifle, 
or its descendants, the cap-lock rifle 
and shotgun. However, in the last 
few years, as described in my article 
in the September issue of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES, hundreds of shoot- 
ing clubs have sprung up over the 
nation, the membership of which is 
limited solely to shooters using 
muzzle-loading rifles. And in conse- 
quence there has been a revival of 
interest in the accouterments of the 





. . « TWO PURPOSE HORNS 


A muzzle-loader enthusiast pours pow- 
der from a homemade powder horn 
into a charger, thereby assuring the 
correct charge‘#forsthe muzzle-loading 
rifle she holds inher: arm. She is 
about to participate’ in-*one of the 
regular shoots ‘sponsored by ~ the 
muzzle-loading ‘tifle ¢lyb to which she 
belongs. Ay ~ ; 0 CARB ciety ie Sh. Pa 


old time shooter, and as new rifle- 
men take up this fascinating sport 
there is a rekindled demand for pow- 
der horns. Then too, many sports- 
men, while indifferent toward the old 
guns, feel that a powder horn adds 
the final touch to a den or recreation 
room. Women too, surprisingly 
enough, go for them in a big way, 
and find the inclusion of a handsome 
powder horn brightens that spot by 
the mantel. I should know, tor my 
wife—who is far from being gun- 
minded, insisted on having the nicest 
horn in my collection as her Christ- 
mas gift. 


pow HORNS, like period furni- 
ture, follow closely the general 
designs laid down by the early orig- 
inators. But the variations are many, 
and you might make a thousand, 
should you be that ambitious, and yet 
not have any two exactly alike. There 
will be ample opportunity to incor- 
porate into those designs, ideas of 
your own, and still have the products 
accepted as usable and decorative re- 
productions. Riflemen, aside from 
collectors, will buy them for use and 
are little concerned with their an- 
tiquity—just as many of the muzzle- 
loading rifles in use today are of 
recent origin, but virtually exact re- 
productions of old time weapons. 
The powder horn of old was fash- 
ioned by hand from the hollow shell 
of a cow or steer horn by scraping it 
smooth, then fitting a wood bottom 
in the larger end, cutting off the tip 


--and boring a hole through to. the 


hollow portion, and fitting “a soft 
wood stopper to the mouth. In use, 


E.. £. Moore 


the horn hung at the side from a 
rawhide shoulder sling. The tip that 
was cut off was often hollowed out 
and used to receive and measure a 
charge of powder from the horn, and 
was called a charger. From the fore- 
going, together with a study of the 
accompanying illustrations, it will be 
seen that the construction of a pow- 
der horn is comparatively simple. 
Now for the materials. First, of 
course, horns are necessary. Cured 
raw steer horns, are listed by a Texas 
mercantile company at one dollar 
each. They are mostly 15 or 16 
inches, but by the time the tips are 
cut off and the butts squared the 
will be around 9 to 11 inches, whic 
is my preference for size. Or, get in 
touch with your local slaughter house 
and you can probably procure green 
horns for little or nothing—but it will 
require time for them to cure. 


AS TO woops; select a hard wood 
that will take a nice finish. 
Walnut, maple, cherry or mahogany 
—though you might experiment first 
on a block -of soft wood. It'll be 
easier to work and will end up in 
the scrap pile anyway as you find 
the fitting job a tougher one than 
you first thought. It is just possible 
you may find these woods locally— 
there’s always the attic, and there’s 
nothing better than the knobs. off 
your... grandmother’s .. solid . walnut 
four-poster bed—if you can-get away 
with them! Or from a gunsmith, order 
pistol grip blanks, which measure 
about 24% by 6 by 8:inches and’ pro- 
vide enough sibel for four horn: ends 
ata costiof about.50. cents. plus pest- 
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age. One of plain walnut, one of 
burl, and one of maple or cherry will 
give you ample variety for your 


needs. 


Now obtain some rawhide boot 
laces, some brass brads and if you 
can find them, some large headed 
brass nails to be used in securing the 
bottom in the horn. These latter, 
often used in leather upholstery, will 
give the horn an antique, decorative 
effect that will be most pleasing. 


Mx AN OLD timer made his pow- 
der horn with a pocket knife 
as his only tool, holding the horn in 
his lap meanwhile—and did a eredit- 
able job of it too. But I like my 
rubber-jawed vise, which consists of a 
squeeze play of rubber caster cups or 
door stops strategically placed within 
the jaws. Also I use a medium cut 
half round cabinet rasp and a half 
dozen half round files, from coarse 
to fine and a small round one for 
cutting grooves. A few assorted 
drill bits will be needed, a sharp 
pocket knife, and a small saw. For 
finishing and polishing, an as- 
sortment of emery cloth, a can of 

mice powder, some rottenstone, a 

alf pint of raw linseed oil, and 
we're ready to go. However, should 
you want to try your hand at carving, 
inlaying, or other refinements, a set 
of small wood carving chisels and a 
few Swiss pattern gunsmith files are 
right handy. 


Now to begin. A most unpromis- 
ing exterior, you think. Quite true, 
but like a walnut log with the bark 
on, hidden ng lies beneath this 
crusty exterior. Slip the horn, well 
up around the neck where it is solid, 
in your rubber-jawed vise. Rough 
off the scaly surface with a coarse 
file, and in a thin shelled one be 
extremely careful that it doesn’t bite 
too deep leaving file marks that will 
later be difficult to eliminate. Some 
horns will require slenderizing in 
the section of the neck to give them 
a more graceful appearance. 


When the shaping is finished to 
taste, begin smoothing with a fine 
file or piece of glass, finally using a 
strip of emery cloth as you would 
a shoe shine rag. The final polish- 
ing is done with a damp or oily 
rag and pumice powder, then the 
rottenstone or jeweler’s rough. Strive 
for a smooth finish without attempt- 
ing to remove every little imperfec- 
tion. Some horns are better with 


rather a high polish, while others 
take on a sort ‘of aged mellowness 
by being left merely velvety smooth. 
Another point to consider is that the 
delicate shadings of the predominat- 
ing hues in the horn will vary with 
the depth you go, so remove as 
little inner surface as possible after 
attaining a smooth gracefully shaped 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


product. 

Saw the butt off squarely, then 
the tip, at whatever point your judg- 
ment dictates, and file the mouth 
down to a sloping octagon, as shown 
in the diagrams on page 25. Later 
you can design and finish them ac- 
cording to your own ideas, or from 
illustrations of old horns. Center a 


g. 


... AN HISTORICAL PARTNERSHIP RENEWED 


Muzzle-loading rifles and powder horns, a combination that brought home many a 
meal for frontier families, have staged a strong comeback in the last few years, but 
purely for sporting and decorative use. The horns shown here are all the products 
of a hobby workshop and can be used either to hold powder or to lend atmosphere 
to a room in your home. Note the acorn shaped end of the horn at the lower right, 
an excellent example of the horn maker's craftsmanship. 
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uarter inch bit here and drill 
hough the solid end until you come 
out into the hollow shell. You can 
now make a simple stopper of soft 
wood or a more elaborate one b 
drilling a quarter inch hole throug 
a sina piece of horn and filing it 
to shape, and attaching a thong to 
one end of it. With your round file, 
cut a shallow groove around the 
neck to which is attached one end 
of the shoulder sling. 


Ts TOUGHEST Jos is the making 

and Sising of the wood bottom. 
From your blank saw out a block 
approximately the size you think 
you'll need, plus plenty of allowance 
all around. Make a paper pattern of 
the horn butt and trace this pattern 
on your block, then using rasp and 
saw get it down to shape, beginning 
of course with the portion that will 
project into the horn. 

Foo here on you just file and 
fit, and fit and file! is projection 
must be at least half an inch and 
once you've got a nice fit here you 
can breathe easier. It need not be 
air tight, for later you can file a 
shallow groove around it, weather- 
stripping it with an encircling cord 
or other material and gluing it down 
before securing the bottom in the 
horn. After filin out a half inch 
of the block you'll come to the over- 
hang which should be the thickness 
of the wall of the shell. From here 
on the going should be simple. If 
you're working with a nice piece of 
burl, you will probably want to make 
a plain rounded end which can then 
be given an oil finish to bring.out 
the beauty of the wood. Or, instead, 
you may decide to shape out a knob 
on the end, in which case the 
shoulder sling can be knotted around 
the neck of it. Another variation is 
to make the knob the shape of an 
acorn and carve oak leaves around 
the base of it. | 

When ready to secure the bottom 
in the horn it is advisable first to 
drill holes with a tiny drill, then use 
brads, or better, large headed antique 
brass nails. Hammering the smooth 
round headed nails will give them 
an antique appearance. 


A CHARGER, WHILE not a necessary 
accessory, does add to the in- 
terest—and the price—and is simply 
made as shown in the diagrams. The 
encircling grooves are. merely decora- 
tive and the small hole serves to re- 


ceive the thong which is then at-. 


(Continued on page 48) 











How to Make 
Powder Horns 


(Fig. 1) After sawing off butt 
and tip at sere 
int your judgment 
slg file mouth 
down to a sloping oc- 
tagon. Center a quar- 
ter inch bit at tip and 
drill through the solid 
end until you reach 
the hollow section. File 
out two grooves for 
attaching stopper. 


(Fig. 2) Drill quarter inch hole 
through soft wood or 
small end of a horn, 
shape it with file and 
knife and fit it to end 
of tip. Glue a %” raw- 
hide thong to end and 
tie to horn as shown in 


Fig. 4. 
(Fig. 3) The charger is made 


from the small tip of a 

horn. A hole is drilled 

to hold thong. When 

level, charger should 

neg 25 grains of pow- 
er. 


(Fig. 4) Here stopper is placed 
in tip and charger 
slung through leather 
thong. 


CFig. 5) Saw a block of wood 
approximately size of 
horn’s butt end. hy as 
a paper tracing of horn 
rae yooat trace on block 
of wood. Saw a circle 
slightly larger than re- 
quired and rasp down 
to shape. File and fit 
until juncture is per- 
fect so that %” pro- 
jects into horn. The 
over-hang should be 
the thickness of the 
wall of the horn. File 
grooves in wood for 
decoration or as slots 
in which to place a 
leather band that can 
be drawn together to 
better secure the butt 
to the horn. Using 
brass brads, fasten 
horn to butt. Shoulder 
sling is secured to 
thong at butt end and 
to tip as indicated in 
Fig. 4. 


Be 
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A Missouri family finds that a day 
in the open gathering black walnuts’ 


yields fun and cash. 









oer gana PERSIAN was a very 
rich and happy man—until he 
learned about diamonds. Then he 
felt life would be unsupportable 
without at least a few of the glittering 
gems. Selling his land, leaving friends 
and family, he went in search of the 

recious stones. Though he sought 

r and near, he never found even 
one tiny diamond. In despair, he 
finally drowned his sorrows by cast- 
ing himself into the sea. 

But his successor, the purchaser 
of his land, digging in the back yard 
one day found diamonds there; found 
he soil practically inlaid with them; 
liscovered there the richest diamond 
aines in the world, the mines of 
Golconda—so the legend goes. 

Thus, while we are casting envious 
“ar at the greener pastures over 

e fence, often our greatest oppor- 
tunities for success and happiness 
may be right in our own back yard. 
Searching for a pleasant and profit- 
able hobby, Mrs. Mary Raymond, 
who lives near Brownington, Mis- 
souri, found this to be true, when the 
beautiful black walnut trees in her 
yard and wood-lot furnished the solu- 
tion to her problem. And just as the 
diamond holds the highest honors in 


the mineral kingdom, so the black ° 


walnut is the most valuable of all the 
trees native to Mrs. Raymond’s lo- 
cality. Not only is it a very orna- 


SOMETIMES MONEY 
DOES GROW ON TREES 





mental shade tree, but so valued for 
lumber that those who have walnut 
trees to cut are almost tempted to dig 
them out by the roots, and often the 
stumps are grubbed out and mar- 
keted—all this and nuts too! 


c was THE big yellow-green nuts, 
lying so temptingly thick under 
the trees, that six years ago led Mrs. 
Raymond to consider the possibilities 
of shelling them and selling the 
kernels. 

Though there was always a mar- 
ket for them as they were, “au 
naturel,” the price for a bushel was 
little more than that which one 
pound of kernels would bring, which 
made shelling them seem a worth- 
while undertaking. 

Since that was the Raymonds’ 
first year on their farm, they were 
very busy getting acquainted with 
the farm and the neighborhood. 
Mrs. Raymond was the mother of 
five children, four daughters and 
one son. Doing all the housework 
for a family of seven, without many 
modern conveniences, requires hours 
of patient labor. Add to this the 
elias, care of poultry and of the 
garden in summer, as well as all the 
other little chores that are a part’ of 
the farm wife’s regular routine, and 
you wonder how only two hands 
could accomplish so much. However, 


Lola A. Voss 


some of the children were old enough 
to help with the lighter tasks and 
Mrs. Raymond had some spare time 
each day, in spite of all the work 
that had to be done. Being unable 
to do much reading or fancy work on 
account of weak eyes, she decided to 
occupy this idle time pleasantly by 
converting the abundant walnut crop 


into cash—a little pin money that she _ 


might have for her very own, to 
spend as she pleased, without any 
qualms of conscience troubling her. 

Cracking the nuts by hand proved 
to be a tedious process. The finished 
product was not very attractive either, 
as the black walnut parts with its 
shell most reluctantly, coming out in 
small bits with treacherous bits of 
that same shell lurking among the 
“goodies.” Then a neighbor told her 
about a machine, a reasonably priced 
walnut cracker, advertised for sale, 
by a man, living in’ Harrisonburg, 


Virginia, who made them. Mss. 


Raymond ordered it, and it proved to 
be very efficient, speeding up the 
shelling process, getting the kernels 


out in quarters and st pieces. The _ 


machine operates simply. You place 
the walnut in a cap tihe depression 
and move a lever which cracks the 
nut so that the kernel comes out in 
uarters. With this machine, Mrs. 
aymond could get out about two 
pounds of first grade kernels each 
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day, working only in her spare time. 
en she had approximately 20 
pounds picked out, she sent them to 
a company in St. Louis that bought 
all she had to sell. All together, Mrs. 
Raymond sold nearly 200 pounds 
of kernels to this one company. 
That’s a lot of kernels in anybody’s 
language. When she first began her 
hobby, this company paid 33 cents 
r pound for eon, clean kernels. 
Sines that time the price has risen 
steadily until 33 cents a pound seems 
absurdly low to anyone trying to buy 
a pound of nut meats at the corner 
grocery. Almost all grocery stores are 
potential markets for the kernels if 
they are clean and attractively pack- 
aged. 
After the machine was paid for 


there was no additional expense con-- 


nected with this hobby. Mrs. Ray- 


mond now spends only her time, and 


that pleasantly. 


Ee GATHERING up the walnuts 
from the woods seems more like 


play than work, for all the family 


enjoy being out-of-doors in the crisp 
autumn air and make a picnic of it. 
Taking the team and wagon, Mr. 
—— goes along, helping the 
children gather the nuts and haul- 
ing them in by the wagon load. 
Hulling presents no problem; neither’ 
are there any stained fingers, for it is 

uickly and easily accomplished with 
the aid of the family car. A small 
trough, made of boards and fastened 
firmly behind a jacked-up rear wheel 
makes an effective huller. The motor 
is started and when the nuts are 
poured slowly in the trough, there 
is not room for them to pass between 
the wheel and the trough, without 
shucking off their over-coats. This 
is a very common -device for hulling 
a large quantity of nuts quickly. The 
car is driven near the wall of some 
shed or garage. This keeps the nuts 
from flying off into the next county. 

After drying in the sun for a day 
or two, the nuts can be picked up 
without staining the hands, and Mrs. 
Raymond always puts them away in 
a dry, well-ventilated place 5 
they are easily available whenever she 
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has any time to work at them. The 
— of the kernels deteriorates 

uickly if they are not stored in a 
po ‘dae. ey should be hulled 
too, as soon as they fall, while the 
hulls are still green, because they 

ill come off cleaner then. This 
pretty, green hull, when dry, turns 
to a scaly black dust, that is prone to 
stick to the kernels, detracting from 
their pleasing appearance. Clean 
kernels in as + € pieces as possible, 
free from smal] chy are a “must” in 
this business. 

The amount of money that Mrs. 
Raymond makes in a season depends 
upon the size of the current crop. 
While there is seldom a year when 
there are no walnuts at all, an abund- 
ant yield one year is usually followed 
by a rather light crop. A large har- 
vest means spare time employment 
for the greater part of the winter. 
But the satisfaction derived from a 
hobby is not measured in dollars 
and cents alone. It brings a warm 
glow to the heart to have something 
that one likes to do, after all the tasks 
that one must do are accomplished. 
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_ Designed to meet all of the unlimited 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 
pression, LILY'S complete line of cotton yarns — 
plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


colors and sizes. 


These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the 
most striking designs indefinitely. 


Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 
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our latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Sugges- 
tions’”—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, oept.o Shelby, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A collector profits from his 3,000 recordings without 
parting with a single one. — : 


I Put My Record 
Collection to Work 


James Gantt 


“Do you mean that this old record 
is worth $35?” - ; 

“Oh, sure. Hundreds of them are 
catalogued at that price and some 
for even more.” 

‘That’s a sample of what goes on 
around any record collector’s house. 
Of course, the real collector rarely 
puts out that kind of money for a 

latter, but the auctions held in New 
ork do report those prices on many 
rare items. 


Our own stock of discs. includes 
many of these jewels, but I fear we 
shall never realize a dime on them 
in this manner. If we were to sell our 
copy of Armstrong’s “Wild Man 
Blues,” for instance, how could we 
replace it? Life would be almost un- 
bearable if we couldn’t hear it now 
and then. 

Preposterous? Not at all. That's 
just the way your jazz fiend feels. 
No amount of money will coax him 
to part with one of his platter pets. 
The discophile is the connoisseur of 
the popular field—the guy who takes 
20 records into the both at the music 
store, listens for three hours and then 
buys one 35-cent Decca and leaves 
the girl at the counter muttering 
menacingly. On the other hand, he 
will cheerfully fork over a premium 
pas for anything that strikes his 

ancy. 

Many dealers in recorded hot jazz 
have been able to make a better than 
modest living out of these hobbyists, 
but the true collector is no dealer. 
Once he gets his hands on a choice 
item, it’s out of circulation. 

But here is the story of how a 
collector did make money without 
sacrificing his pets—and even helped 
to plug what he considers the top 
flight talents in the music business. 


Fo MORE THAN ten years the gath- 
ering of a representative hot jazz | 
collection had taken me to many 
strange places in search of needed in- 
formation. My own patient wife has 
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watched many a hard earned dollar 
disa into the growing stacks of 
black: discs, but because she, too, has 
found the magic in those old and rare 
performances, we have shared the 
excitement and thrills of the adven- 
ture all the way. By the time we had 
completed the historical background 
of hot jazz from 1910 to the present 
“Be-Bop” items, we possessed over 
3,000 individual recordings. _ 

The amount of time and money 
that was invested in this venture, I 
leave to your imagination. We kept 
no records of the expenditure for 
there seemed no possible way of get- 
ting @ monetary return from it. We 
never expected that the dusty discs 
would be: the means of our “recon- 
version” from war job to peace time, 
but such proved the case. 

For over a year, those recordings 
of nearly forgotten performances of 
musicians of another day, many of 
them now dead, supported our fam- 
ily of four. Not only that, but we still 
have every record of the collection 
intact. 

A miracle? Not at all. The method 
was unusual but very logical. We put 
‘em to work on the radio. 

I won't pretend that this was the 
result of my own planning. A series 
of semi-accidents produced the oppor- 
tunity: A combination of a man- 
power shortage in the radio industry, 
a slight ability to write, a voice that 
woul 
session of an inexhaustible supply of 
material, plus the imagination of a 
radio executive who had no fear of 
experiments, were the factors that 
made it possible to cash in on a 
hobby that had already paid off hand- 
scanty in hours and hours of pure 
pleasure. 


I HAD SUBMITTED some drawings 
and articles concerning jazz in 
Kansas City to a magazine published 
by Donald D. Davis, who is. also 
president of radio station WHB. 
When they crossed his desk, he in- 
quired about the authenticity of the 
material, and learned of my record 
collection. 

I was pushing a pencil and T- 
square around a drafting board at 
the Kansas City factory of North 
American Aviation, Inc., when his 
secretary called me. She told me to 
meet Davis in the lobby of one of 
Kansas City’s exclusive clubs that 
evening at 6 o'clock. 

My quitting time at the bomber 
plant was 5:15 o'clock and the dis- 


(Continued on Following Page) 





. . . A HOBBY THAT TOOK TO THE AIR 


His collection of 3,000 jazz records, many of them classics in their field, enabled 
James Gantt to augment his income with a daily radio program. Here he is at the 
microphone, prepared to. present a learned commentary on one of his favorites, 
something called ‘Bean Stalking.” 





d pase adequately, the pos-. 





My Favorite Ten 


Jazz Classics 


I’ve been asked many times 
to list my ten favorite records in 
my library—the ten I’d try to 
save if the house got on fire. 
It’s a tough assignment, for if 
ten records could contain what 
I want from jazz, I would not 
now own 3,000. But here is a 
list of ten that I think very 
important: 


Wes Had Geel tas 


Armstrong. This is the old 
Okeh version. I think ‘it a 
little more sustained and 
unified than the King 
Oliver Okeh or the later 
Armstrong on Decca. 


. “Wild Man Blues’—Louis 


Armstrong. Here is the 
King’s horn at its very best. 


. “Doggin’ Around’—Count 


Basie. A Decca recording 
that holds the flavor of 
great Kansas City jazz. 


. “Lonesome Road”—Muggsy 


Spanier. One of those clas- 
sics on which you wouldn’t 
change a note. 


. “Panama” — New Orleans 


10. 


Rhythm Kings. The real 
article at street parade tem- 
po. This one I gotta have. 
“Blues in Your/My Flat” 
— Benny Goodman. Fine 
blues. 

“If You See Me Comin’” 
— Mezzrow-Ladnier-Bunn. 
A classic blues in perfect 
taste. The more I hear it, 
the better I like it. 
“Solitude” — Capitol Jazz- 
men. Dave Mathews plays 
enough tenor on this one to 
really suit me. as 
“Skyscraper”—Flip Phillips. 
In the realm of freakish 
creations I choose this one, 
the Herman Herd at its 
serious. best. 

“Bean Stalking”—Coleman 
Hawkins. A masterpiece of 
economical statement with 
maximum effect. 


I'd like to crowd another forty 
into this — there’s no Bessie 
Smith, no Benny Carter, too 
little of Jack Teagarden, and 
plenty of others such as Duke 
Ellington have been omitted. 


- Maybe I just can’t get it down 


to ten. Anyway I hope I never 


have to. 


James Gantt 
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tance was appalling, but at 6 o'clock’ 
I —- oa breathlessly in _ 
appoint ace, peering nervously 
2 coir to decide which of the 
well-dressed, and eminently success- 
ful looking gentlemen who inhabited 
that area might be Davis. 

My sartorial shortcomings became 
increasingly apparent to me as I edged 
around ae fe chairs and potted 
plants trying to appear unselfcon- 
scious. Of course, a draftsman, grade 
. “B,” at the bomber plant didn’t dress 
like a field hand exactly, but I ap- 
proached the desk hesitantly, increas- 
ingly conscious of my somewhat 
rumpled hair, unshined shoes and 
lack of necktie. I cleared my throat 
and said: 

“Mr. Gantt to see Mr. Davis.” My 
voice sounded a good deal louder 
than I had intended. 

The clerk smiled with his teeth, 
but there was a certain coolness in 
his eyes as he looked me over. 

“Mr. Davis is not in at the mo- 


ment.” 


It wasn’t exactly an invitation to 
leave but there was a noticeable chill 
about the precise enunciation. 


“Look,” I said d tely, “I don’t 
know this man and I’m going to wait 
over there.” I jabbed a finger toward 
a chair almost wholly obscured by 
a palm and a pillar. “When he comes 
in, will you please tell him where 
I am?” ; 

With these arrangements com- 
pleted, I climbed into the foxhole 
and dabbed ineffectually at my hair. 
I rubbed my shoes vigorously with 
my pants leg and then waited a good 
30 minutes for the arrival of the im- 
portant moment. 

At the end of exactly half an hour, 
the street door opened and in came 
what I immediately knew must be the 
right. man. 

If Mr. Davis had expected to find 
me in slightly more suitable attire, 
or to have a more prepossessing per- 
sonality, he gave no sign of it. 

I don’t know what it is that these 
advertising men have, but whatever 

ou want to call it, Donald Davis has 
his share. My tongue pulled itself 


loose from the roof’ of my mouth, 
and, to my surprise, began to behave 
in a perfectly normal fashion. I forgot 
oy appearance and felt almost like 
a human being. 

In the space of five minutes, Davis 
had concluded all negotiations for a 
15-minute radio program to be broad- 
cast six times a week at 7 o'clock at 
night. He called it, “The Kansas City 
Hot Club,” and proposed that I write 


a commentary to be presented with 


my records, establishing for each one, 
its time, place and importance in the 
history of jazz. 

Yes, five minutes and he was on 
his way again, and I walked boldly 
out past the desk clerk. I crossed the 
lobby with a spring in my step and 
tossed. a cigarette carelessly at a 
gleaming cuspidor. 


My hobby had opened the door to. 


a new set of opportunities. This was 
going to be all fun . . . oh, yeah? 
The program was to start the next 
evening. My 3,000 récords. were not 
catalogued, nor indexed, but stacked 
in a meaningless jumble as a result 
of countless record sessions attended 
by musicians and other collectors. 
Script writing was a new experience. 
All the literature on the subject that 
I possessed was scattered over the 
house in desk drawers, dressers, and 
closets. Not only that but I had to 
leave home at 5:30 o'clock in the 
morning to put in a 9-hour shift for 
the good of the war effort. You can 
imagine how much rest we got that 


night. 

The gods were gracious and the 
program caught on. Soon we had 
addéd a two-hour sustaining session 
on Saturday afternoons. The listener 


rating for that period skyrocketed to 
top place in the town and proved 


Davis's judgment was correct in be- 


lieving that hot jazz and its history, 
se presented to the public, 
would be readily accepted. 


I HAD STARTED this study of Ameri- 
can jazz as a hobby because I 
believed it to be the only thoroughly 
American art form that Les been de- 
veloped in this country. The roots of 
jazz reach deep into the life of con- 
temporary humanity and its growth 
into a major industry has justified 
this interest. 

Jazz is no longer a child in swad- 
dling clothes as it was in the New 
Orleans days of King Buddy Bolden 
and Jelly Roll Morton. Neither is it 
a decadent form that has completed 
its cycle. New inventions and excit- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES _ 


ing young talent are keeping this 
medium alive and growing. 

There are many years of pleasure 
to be had in following its evolution 
by starting a collection of hot jazz. 
A by-product of record collecting 
that - off in pleasure to the dis- 
cophile is the historical element. 
Stories and legends of the colorful 
lives and sometimes tragic deaths at 
an early age of the jazz immortals con- 
tain enough drama and adventure 
to fill a hundred novels. 

The legend of Pine Top Smith and 
his spectacular death as an innocent 
bystander at a brawl; the story of 

mmet Hardy, who never made a 
record but whose cornet style was 
supposed to have influenced the great 
Bix Beiderbecke; these and many 
other tales of the unnatural life that 
the early day jazz musician was 
forced to live, you'll find entertain- 


ing. 


T° BE A RECORD collector, one needs 
only to start from the current 
product and follow its paths for the 
next few years. The release of today 
is the collector’s item of tomorrow, if . 
you know how to pick them. 

Knowing how to pick them, how 
to distinguish between the hit of the 
moment and the masterpiece of a 
~~ creative imagination, is the prob- 
em. 

To help you solve this problem, 
several of the recording companies 
have reissued examples of the hot 
product in its finest forms. These re- 
issues should give you a background 
and a basis upon which to judge the 
contemporary record output. With 
few exceptions, these old masterpieces 
were not heavy sellers. Their imagi 
tive structure and experimental na- 
ture threw them out of the groove 
of the hit tune of the time. They 


were not orthodox accepted perform- 
ances and were far more interesting 
to musicians than to the public. 


The devices that were originated 
by these performers have since been 
incorporated into the commerci 
product, and are quite familiar to the 
dancers of today. Many of the blind 
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alleys that individual performers and 
arrangers chose have been closed 
forever. ~ 

Much of the content of old records 
is banal and unmusical but if you 
can listen to them with the idea in 
the back of your head that they were 
created for a different time than ours, 
that taste in music, especially popu- 
lar music, has taken terrific steps in 
the past few. years, and that these 
performers were the pioneers who 
pointed the way, you will find a 
wealth of wonderful emotional ex- 
perience buried in these early day 
offerings: 

Jelly Roll Morton: “New Orleans 
Memories” (General). 

“Riverboat Jazz” (Brunswick). 

“Gems of Jazz” (Decca). 

“Hot Jazz Classics” (Columbia). 


There are many, many, more fine 


reissues besides these albums and 


time spent studying them will not be 
wasted. 





W= THE CURRENT crop of new 
recording companies vying with 
each other in an effort to reach the 
collector’s market, we have a very 
stimulating selection available. 

Of the recent releases still avail- 
able, I can select a few that I believe 
to be slated for immortality. From the 
Duke Ellington album, “Black, Brown 
and Beige,’ I would choose the 
“Come Sunday” side. Johnny Hodges 
par an alto solo that is unexcelled 
or brilliance, sensitivity and sheer 
beauty on this one, and if there has 
been a doubt as to just who is the 
master of the alto saxophone, this one 

tformance should settle the matter. 
t's a Victor recording. 

Signature, one of the newer labels, 
has released a Coleman Hawkins in- 
terpretation of “Sweet Lorraine” and 
“Man I Love,” both noteworthy ex- 
amples of the Hawk’s tenor style, and 
featuring the best of Eddie Hey- 
wood’s piano. 

Columbia’s album of Benny Good- 
man’s. Sextet is another good buy. 
The small instrumental groups that 
surround this clarinetist turn out 
stellar, performances almost without 


fail. Goodman’s big band efforts are 


rarely up to the standard set by these 
anol units. 

Capitol Records have done the most 
prodigious job in the field of jazz 





research. They organized bands made 
up of some of the old-timers and 
tried to. recapture the spell of the 
early days. Sometimes they succeeded 
in their aim and sometimes they fell 
flat, but they made the effort and 





Tips to the Novice 
Record Collector 


1. Buy the good jazz as it is 
festa Don’t wait for the 
new release to become obso- 
lete and hard to find. You'll 
save a lot of time and money 
and have a more compre- 
hensive collection. 

2. Index your records as you go 
along. It’s easier to do as 
you collect them than after 

ou've got a few hundred. 

3. Store your single records by 
placing them in heavy green 
shucks and file them up- 
right in a properly -parti- 
tioned cabinet. Don’t allow 
them to lean. 

4. Needles: The. soft metal 

' needle that should be 
changed every two or three 
sides, I consider best. You'll 
get a lot more service from 
your old favorites if you stick 
to them. 

5. A light application of soft 
wax, carefully applied and 
all surplus removed with a 
woolen cloth, will put added 
life ‘and better tone into 
good records. This is espe- 
cially true of the wartime 
products that were pressed . 
on reclaimed or ersatz wax. 

James Gantt 





3F 
with, your own taste will dictate 





what should follow. Some books on 
the subject, such as: The Jazz Ree 
ord Book, Delauney’s Discography, 
and Hughes Panassie’s Hot Jazz, 
can be of inestimable help to the 
beginner. 


| pecrongen THAT ALL that doesn’t 
glitter isn’t necessarily not gold. 
Some of the old-time records that 
bear the names of bands you’ve never 
heard of are loaded with brilliant 
talent. 

Musicians switch around from 
band to band like bush league ball 
players. You can learn to spot them 
unerringly, though, once you've iden- 
tified their styles. Men like Jack Tea- 
garden, Benny Goodman, Coleman 
Hawkins and many others have made 
thousands of recordings under labels 
that never reveal their identity. 


‘ Half the fun of old record cok 
lecting lies in the discovery of these 
fine but little known performances. 
I remember running through a pile 
of records once that was filled with 
Ted Lewis. To the jazz fan, Ted 
Lewis is Cornball Number 1. Tl 
never know what prompted me to 


listen to one of these records, but to _ 


my dying day I'll be thankful that 
I did. The man with the battered 
hat and the squalling clarinet 
gathered in a group of very unusual 
men to make that particular record. 
Benny Goodman replaced Ted on 
clarinet, the redoubtable Fats Waller 
stroked the ivories and the trombone 
of George Brunis, with Muggsy Span- 
ier’s fine trumpet, combined to blow 
up a “Dallas Blues,” that makes 
diate fine listening. 

Remember, if you want to collect 
the best, don’t throw ‘em away til 
you've heard them. 














much of the music contained in 
their four “History of Jazz” albums is 
of top-flight calibre. Better get them 
all. 

With these few selections to start 


Make Up To $500 a Year 
Finding Rare Coins 


it’s new, authoritative — a complete, up- 
to-date monthly on the United 
States coin market. Invaluable to bank 
clerks, theotre 


coin prices, scarce items, valuable tips on 
what coins to look for and WHY. 

Twelve valve ed issues of the Han- 
san’s Monthly Coin Index on the U. $ 
coin market. $3.00. Pays for itself ‘the 
first few days you use it. One 1909S, 
V.D.B. Lincoln cent pays the way fer 1? 
year. Send 25 cents trial copy. if 
you are not fully sotisfied your money 
will be refunded promptly. 


HANSAN’S COIN SHOP 








1326 Main Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. | 
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MoM ENTHUSIASM for 
photography was 
hindered by its being a 
tather expensive hobby. I 
would have to give it up 
or. make it pay its own 
way. I live in a tourist 
town, Tecopa, California, 
jwhere thousands of post 
ards are sold every year. I 
decided to try photogra- 
phic post cards, making contact prints on glossy post card 
. . This territory is covered by a large card com- 
pany, which because of its huge volume of business is 
able to sell cards for less than it costs me to make them. 
But since I specialize in local scenes not offered by this 
company, merchants are willing to pay me about a cent 
a. card more for my cards. Just before Christmas I make 
up photographic Christmas cards with envelopes to 
match; they also sell well. For these I select the most 


picturesque local scenes to photograph. 
et . Glenn Adams 


Digging Worms Profitable 











pee worms has 
been profitable to 
Mis. Hilda Belcher of 
(Pueblo, Colorado. Mrs. 
{Belcher enjoys her work 
iand says, “It is like find- 
jing a gold mine in your 
‘yard.” Digging worms to 
‘sell helps buy clothes for 
her six children. Most of 
ther customers are fisher- 
men, although one woman has bought $14 worth of 
worms for a crippled robin she found in her back yard. 
‘Worms sell for 35 cents a hundred and are delivered 
in cans filled with moist earth. Mrs. Belcher has six 
- dots on which she grows her worms. She keeps the 
ground well fertilized and moist. With the help of her 
children, she digs and cans about 3,000 worms each 
. ‘time they are harvested. 

' Rudy Teppert. 


Profitable Hobbies will pay a min 






Repainting Street Numbers for Cash 


His 1s A different $ 

angle of the hobby, 
painting. About nine out 
of ten houses’ street num- 
bers need repainting; at 
least: that’s the situation 
in my. town. Equipped 
with stencils and a can 
of } pie I go to a house 
and suggest to the owner 
that since the house num- | 
ber is hard to see, why not have me paint it for 15 cents. 
Painting the numbers takes about five minutes; eight 
or ten house numbers painted a day will bring i to 
$1.50 profit. You will meet your neighbors in this way 
too. Soon you will be getting calls from people in other 
neighborhoods asking you to paint their house numbers. 








T. F. Martin. 
. Hobby Expands Into a Craft Shop 


A CRAFT SHOP was started by Mrs. James L. Stirling, 
Louisiana farm wife, as an outgrowth of her hobby 
‘of collecting products typical of her locality. When she 
became over supplied with these articles she started to 
sell them to tourists at. Pi 

her plantation home. 
Some of the articles she 
handles are Louisiana pot- 
tery, buggy whips, walk- 
ing canes, cotton bolls, 
sacks of pine cones and 
dolls made from corn 
husks and pecans. She 
has arranged with the 
Home Demonstration . 
club women of that area to handle their hooked rugs, 
preserved products and hand made articles, all of which 
sell easily. Now that her hobby has turned into a 
profitable business, this enthusiastic farm woman plans 
to expand by adding a tea room. She has selected an 
attractive spot underneath moss-covered trees where she 
will place rustic ire In bad weather, she will serve 
her guests in an addition to the shop, which she plans 


to build. 
Thelma Hl ok i 
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for Hobby Parade. Send material to Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable 


1s Cif, Missouri. 








_ Painted, and planted with 


to make some myself, and 





TONE OR pottery win- 
S dow boxes are terribly 
expensive these days, but 
I made colorful ones from 
wooden cheese boxes for 
practically nothing. The 

ocer gave me the. boxes 
for the asking. I cut three 
small holes in the bottom 
to allow for drainage. 





three little dime store plants (such as ivy and begonias), 
my window boxes looked very attractive. Friends asked ' 
me to supply them with boxes in colors ‘to suit their own 
ideas; this led to many orders. For a gayer effect, decals 
may be used for decoration. 

« Norah Smaridge. 


Earrings From Buttons 


HEN I discovered the 
earrings I was ad- 
miring had been made 
out of buttons, I decided 





save the $1.98 they cost. 
I soon found there were 

lenty of problems. At 
First filed off the backs 
of buttons—a very slow 
job—then I tried emerys, 
but these would break glass buttons. At last I found an 
emery made for cutting glass only % of an inch thick. 
After much experimenting, I found a cement of Du 
Pont’s that ie with all kinds of metal. An antique 
dealer sold me good buttons for five cents each. I 
advertised in magazines that I would make earrings out 
of people’s old cuff links or buttons at 50 cents a pair. 
I received a lot of orders, many of which were repeated. 
I also took the earrings I had made to work, asking 75 
cents a pair, and selling them easily. Before Christmas 
all my spare time for weeks is spent in making earrings 


for gifts, 
. Evelyn Archer. 





| ee EIGHT YEARS 
liceman ‘ Floyd W. 
Carley, of Chatham, 
New Jersey, ed his 
hobby of ing furni- 
ture. He constructed cof- 
fee tables, hangin 
shelves, foot stools, an 
other items for his friends. 
One day a former Chath- 
am -resident wrote from y 
California about the enthusiastic comments over a 
cobbler’s bench Carley had made, and ordered 50 similar 
benches. Carley resigned from the police force and went 
into business. Carley’s cobbler’s hes are readily 
adaptable. Some people use them for magazine racks 
or tables; children find them convenient for playing 
games. A few years ago a hurricane uprooted some trees 
on the Chatham library lawn. Carley made 12 benches 
from the timber. On one bench, now a treasured item, 
he inscribed a brief history of the hurricane. 

Stanley G. Grayovski. 





Collecting Clothes: Hitiners 


I COLLECT cLorHEs hangers and sell them to dry 
cleaning establishments for one cent each. Since 
there is a shortage of hangers, the cleaners are glad to 
buy them, and I have a lot of fun seeing how many I 
can accumulate in a week — my average ‘is around 
125. I find clothes hang- 
ers in attics, save the ones 
I get from the cleaners, : 
and ask for them at cloth- 
ing stores—where I us- 
ually get quite a few free 
at one time. I also make 
fine hangers from ord- 
inary straight wire by 
bendi come into the 
TO 
! we Thode Martin. 
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Later life can be useful and happy 
if you cultivate your hobbies 


and skills. 














You Can Make Your 
Own Tomorrow 
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T FACT THAT you and I are here 
is conclusive evidence that we 
are needed; ‘that there is something 
useful that only we can accomplish. 
This is the law of nature. From 
your school days you remember read- 
ing this fact. And, whether you be- 
lieve it or not, it is true. You accepted 
it as the truth when you were young, 
either because you were too young to 
question what your textbook told 
you, or because you were not in the 
mood to argue. If every old person, 
or permanently disabled soul, would 
believe this law, he would be far on 
the road to usefulness again. He 
would have no time for self pity, or 
devastating fear of the future. He 
would begin using whatever was left, 
to his happiness and advantage. 
Robert Louis Stevenson; author of 
the ever delightful Treasure Island, 
The Black Arrow, and Kidnapped, 
was forced much of his life to write 
hard for a living. When unable to 
speak, from a long serious illness, or 
to hold a pen, he dictated fiction with 
his fingers by the dumb alphabet. 
No one ever had a better reason to 
ive up, close his eyes, and die. But, 
tevenson as a man is fully revealed 
in his books. They are filled with 
his invincible and blithe stoicism, his 
courage, his high intellectual spirits, 
his boundless charity, his combina- 
tion of the wisdom of the sage with 
the imaginative fancy of the child, 
and the chivalrous loyalty and adven- 
turous heart of the oy 
Frances Crosby, world famous 
hymn writer, author* of “There's 





Music in the Air,” and many other 
beloved songs, never wrote a de- 
ressing word throughout her lon 


life of 95 years. Yet from the a 
Early, 


6 weeks she was totally blind. 

she recognized her talent for writing 
songs and hymns. And, she did some- 
thing about it. No time was spent 
in bewailing the fact that she would 
never see any of her work in print, 
the beautiful musical instruments on 
which her songs were played through- 
out the world, or the appreciative 
throngs which would sing them. She 
even managed to have a happy mar- 
ried life. Her husband was also 
blind, a teacher of music. Fanny, 
herself, was a teacher for many years. 
The one theme running through all 
her songs is “I Am Thine,-O Lord,” 
and millions who have followed her 
have been grateful for the supreme 
confidence in life she taught them. 


HROUGHOUT LIFE MOST of us have 
some skill or effort which we call 

a hobby, the complete enjoyment of 
which has thus far been partly de- 
nied us, because the press of our reg- 
‘lar work has pushed it into the 
background. In almost every in- 
stance, it can be developed into some- 
‘ing which will surely give us peace 
of mind, keep us from deteriorating 


through inactivity, and often can be 


expanded into a profitable venture. 
Whatever it is, go into it boldly, 
happily. Study every angle; forget 
time and effort. You will be. vastly 
surprised at your accomplishment. 

If you have acquired no hobby up 





to the time of your retirement, select 


something suitable to your past train- 


ing and experience which you can do 
alone. For illustration: An account- 
ant who had long held the important 


pace of treasurer of one of the 
argest businesses of its kind in the 


‘world had to retire. An unlooked-for 


reorganization left him outside be 
cause of his age. The shock floored 
him for a time, but within the year, 
he was up on his feet thinking of 
something within the range of his 
former work which he could under- 
take with profit. 

In his former position he had been 
amazed at the many difficult, inef- 
ficient and unusual methods small 
businessmen used to keep their rec- 
ord§. Few of them ever knew where 
they stood at any given moment. 
Many were continuing departments 
and services which were found to be 
losing money monthly. None knew 
any cost accounting, consequently 
none knew the exact cost of main- 
taining the different services of their 
business. All were paying a tremend- 
ous price for record keeping, and 
hardly one owner understood the 
record when it was presented to him. 

This accountant had enjoyed uni- 
versity training of a high order. He 
compared record keeping to the work 
of a physician. The physician quick- 
ly recognizes the indications of dis 
ease. Likewise, this man reasoned, 
the experienced accountant takes the 
pulse of a business. Since a business 


is much like the human body in that 


it has its own peculiar diseases, a — 


ee ee 
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Arthur Neeles | 
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bookkeeping service should point out 
the symptoms of failure in time. 

He took several weeks to develop 
his idea, and out of it came the most 
efficient and unique methods of part 
time bookkeeping I have ever seen. 
In his method, the record remains in 
the office of the businessman, not 
with the accountant. This readily 
eliminates the strongest argument 
against part time bookkeeping by 
mail. He has a hundred clients on 


‘his waiting list, but he refuses to 


rmit: his idea to get out of his own 
Salk His financial return is far 

eater, now, than he enjoyed in his 
ormer position. 


HEN, THERE Is a high school 

teacher of my acquaintance who 
retired at 66, although his state per- 
mits public school teachers to work 
until they are 70. This teacher had 
gone far in his profession, and was 
at the top of the salary schedule. But 
he had be n to feel unmistakable 
evidence of. approaching age. And, 
having a horror of attempting to ap- 
pear before young people after his 
powers had begun to wane, he de 
cided to quit early. 

It didn’t take him long to discover 
that a public school teacher cannot 
live on his pension in the manner he 
had previously known. So, he, too, 
began evaluating the abilities and 
experience he had had with the idea 
of using them for additional income. 
During his career, he had -been 
astounded at the incomprehensible 
manner in which text books are pre- 
pared for young people. He thought 
the language clearly beyond the un- 
derstanding of the average public 
school student, the texts lacking in 
interest, and the illustrations and ex- 
ercises insufficient. Haying been a 
classroom teacher for 46 years, and 
having aay pag roe: ildered 
young people, laboriously trying to 
interpret: badly written text books, he 
felt certain he had a big idea which 
would be fun and profitable for him 
to work out. 

To advertise his plan effectively, 
and at the same. time get well paid 
for it, he wrote a provocative.article 
for his professional magazine. It 
brought him hundreds of requests for 
information. He had already briefed 
a text in beginning arithmetic, ar- 
ranged it in logical and simple les- 
sons, and typed it for sale. He found 
that his streamlined lessons in this 
subject comprised a very thin pamph- 
let which teachers could afford to 


buy.. From this small. beginning, this 
alert retired public school teacher has 
opened an opportunity with vast 
possibilities. 


Mc: OF THE people | have inter- 
viewed regarding the hardship 
of retirement from active business are 
hindered most in their adjustment 
by personal pride. For many years 
they held positions of trust and im- 
portance, now they feel set aside and 


of no consequence. Many of these 


unhappy people have inventive 
minds. They can even see oppor- 
tunities in the planning and manu- 
facture.of little articles for the enjoy- 
ment and use of others. However, 
when you mention this possibility, 
they scorn these little, unimportant 
ga gets, undoubtedly sincerely be- 
ieving such work is beneath the ac- 
complishments of their past. We 
Americans waste both materials and 
effort in a scandalous manner. There 
are hundreds of prosperous careers 
hidden in the reclamation of this 
olden, yet~ willful extravagance. 
— ype Denver, a 

oun money in penny left- 
overs. He eS cad si becendien 
business by turning zinc-plated metal 
from which war-time pennies were 
made, into magazine stands, doll 
beds, children’s furniture, and Christ- 


mas toys. 


Oz OF MY most prized interviews 


was with a very lovely old lady - 


in her late seventies. Many years 
ago, she was happily married, and 


‘reigned in almost royal fashion. Now, 


her husband, family and wealth are 
gone, but she still hugs fondly to her 
very soul the memories of those gorg- 
eous days. She refuses to accept any 
sort of charity, no matter how 
cleverly it is disguised. However, as 
long as she retains her present alert 
faculties, she will never know want; 
even now she enjoys a measure of 
affluence. 
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She calls her. work “Adventures 
in Good Taste.” Men and women 
from the several small cities and 
county seats for miles around chat 
with her about color. combinations 
in dress and home furniture and fur- 
nishings. Her talent in selection is 
uncanny. Undoubtedly, this is be 
cause of her vast experience, and the 

eat wealth which she enjoyed in 
ormer years. She knows just the 
very color and material for the suit 
for the young high school lad for 
his first ileal She knows how to give 
the short person that desired illusion 
of height. A painfully slender face 
is made fuller by her suggestions for 
hat and cosmetics. She can cause a 
small, plain room to take on warmth 
and coziness through her ‘selection 
of rugs, furniture and drapes. 

She lives in a quaint hill country 
where people do not have the infor- 
mation enjoyed by the more pros- 
perous communities. Yet, she will 
not personally take from a client's 
hand the dollar bill she more than 
earns for her suggestions. Farm 
women bring jellies, canned and 
fresh ve cos and meats, which 
they shyly leave in the kitchen as 
they leave. Others, who can afford 
the greenback contribution, never 
forget to deposit it on the heavily 
carved dining room table. And, her 
days are filled with the delightful 
visits of these plain people whom she 
serves so faithfully. Te me, her false 
pride is pitiful. But this sincere self- 

is to her a rare jewel which, 


respect 
if lost, would crush her spirit beyond 


repair. 

All through His brief, busy life, 
Jesus ‘nical “Be not therefore anx- 
ious for the morrow.” We should 
confidently enjoy today. One of the 
most beautiful rules for living I have 
ever read, was the one and 
followed by William Allen White: 
“I am not afraid of tomorrow, for I 
have seen yesterday, and I love 
today.” 











ELECTRIC POTTERY KILNS 


CHINA PAINTING—GLASS DECORATING | 
Making pottery is lots of fun. Ceramic Jewelry, Figures, Horses, 
Cats, whatnots, are easy and inferesting to make with Electric 
Pottery Kilns. Baking chamber 5x5x5 inches, $45. 9x8x18 inches, 
$160. F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo. Other sizes, large and small. 
. Please Mention Profitable Hobbies 


JAMES W. WELDON, Laboratory 


2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 


SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


My Hohby Is All 
Around Me 


Fern Berry 


" Hanacyg my hobby was an , 

and natural thing for me. It 
started back when my older children 
were small. My husband taught a 
country school about three miles 
from our home in Michigan. He 
drove or rode horseback to school, 
leaving me alone on the farm quite 
isolated from neighbors. I had grown 
up on this farm and it held a great 
many pleasant memories for me. [wo 
small creeks ambled across the hilly 


acres and the creek flats were cov- 


ered with alder and cedar. Bubbling 
springs burst forth from the sand 
banks of the creeks, and we dran 
from a half of a cocoanut shell as we 
watched a scarlet tanager in a low 
cedar which leaned over the spring. 

I would watch the lonely flight 
of the great blue heron each evening, 
and see him returning early in the 
morning to hunt the shallows along 
the creek in the barnyard. I watched 
the bittern in the reeds and cattails, 
and the gawky green heron on the 
old rail fence. 


The bobo-link and the meadow- — 


lark, the bluebird, the kingbird, the 
crested flycatcher, the brown thrasher 


and the phoebe were all my neigh- 
bors and my friends. 

The cottontail rabbits that visited 
our garden, the fox that raided our 
roosts, the woodchuck and the porcu- 

ine, the raccoon and the wild 
hoo bees—I knew them all. So well 
did I love the grassy meadows and 
pastures, the flower bedecked woods, 
the moss grown evergreen swamp, 
the wild strawberry patches on the 


south side of the big hill, the black-. 


eyed Susans and ox-eyed daisies and 
the buttercups of the old meadow, 
the orchard filled with hollows for 
the nesting birds, that I started to 
write about these things. I sent my. 
articles to newspapers and to some 
of the smaller magazines, some of 
them for children, and they were ac- 


cepted and aw and paid for. 
ittle son his first pair of © 


I bought my 
aati with a check which I re 
ceived from a’farm magazine for one 
of my articles. 


I STARTED PUTTING people into my 
articles and making stories from 
some of the material. Most of these 
sold, too. I was making money from 
my desire to tell other people about 
the things I saw and loved and un- 
derstood. 

Now my columns appear in news- 
papers and my artieles in the news- 
papers and magazines. I feel that my 


hobby iis not only helping me but is 
helping others. 

— to gather my material into 
book form. I have collected a great 
many insects and just plain “bugs” 
and a few years ago I lost a fine ‘col- 
lection of moths and butterflies in a 
fire which consumed my home and 
all of the material which I had 
clipped up to that time. But I started 
all over again and I have many clip- 
pings and copies of magazines con- 
taining my nature material. Many 
high school pupils have used my pub- 
lished material in their classroom 
work and I have’ received letters 
from all over the United States about 
my material. Many old people write 
that they enjoy reading my material. 
That thrills me very much for I feel 


that giving pleasure is really the best 


part of a hobby. 


M* HOBBY HAS paid me in money 


and in improved health, and 
has given me a great deal of enjoy- 
ment. It has cost me very little, and 
in 26 years it has never grown stale 
nor have I ever run out of material. 
So much beauty is revealed to me by 
the most common of the plants, the 
trees, the flowers and the insects and 
animal life, the fish and water life, 
that I feel a compulsion to tell it to 
others. I am more interested in the 
life to be found in a marshy bog or 
in a swamp, than in all of the city of 
Chicago. For here in the country near 
Gladwin, Michigan, live’ animals, 
insects, worms, reptiles, plants and 
many other interesting forms of life. 
To drive to some country road arid 
turn on your headlights to attract 
the colorful night flying moths brings 
more pleasure to me than a motion 
picture show. To assure myself that 
the whippoorwill does start to call 
at exactly 9:15 o'clock each evening, 
on a certain little inland lake, is of 
considerable importance to me. To 
see the eyes of the road roosting night 
hawk gleam like rubies in the sudden 
light of your automobile headlight, 
or to meet without fear, Mother 
Bruin and her cubs on the trail; to 
conquer fear of snakes; to know and 
classify wild flowers and to keep the 
secret of their hiding place; to pro 
tect the rare and weak among the 
wild things; to educate people to pro- 


tect and arise them—all of that | 


is my hobby i 
I Bie waited until dusk in an old | 


orchard to see the flying squirrel sail 
out of his hiding place, into another 





tree, to see. the doe and her fawn — 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 
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to hear the sparrow’s good- 
night song and the swooping sound 
ight hawk. 

I have seen a gty 
creeping through the stone wall at 
night, when winter snows are deep 
and winds bitter. I have tracked the 
hunting weasel and the mink and 


’ have seen the otter swimming in the 


river. 
bee THINGS make up my hobby. 

I have several scrap books filled 
with my published nature and. out- 
door material, arid my income from 
this material varies with the season 
and the amount of work that I do. 
However, it has helped me to earn 
my part of the family income during 
the depression and the illness of my 
husband. 

Fall, winter, spring and summer 
my hobby takes me out into the open 
air, the sunshine and the snow, and 
it gives me the exercise that I need. 
It has opened my eyes to beauty and 


it has made me more tolerant of the 


human family—knowing as I do so 
many of the wild families, both flora 
and fauna. 

I will leave to my children the 
clippings of my published writings— 
a history of nature as found in our 
area, and a history of my own life, 


too. 


‘Pigs That Never 
Go to Market 


Eula Mae Kelly 


GS ARE NOT just pigs or potential 
P tk chops to Dr. C. E. Aubel, 
vleuise at Kansas State College, 

anhattan, but a subject of’ such 
consuming interest as to form the 
basis of a life time of educational 
research and a fascinating collection 
of miniatures. Ninety models, gath- 


ered from one end of the globe to 


the other during the past 16 years, 
make up this singular collection—the 
only one of which its owner has ever 
heard. : 

This penchant for pigs is reflected 
in the decoration of Dr. Aubel’s coun- 
try place, a 75-year-old stone house 
and an acreage northwest of the 
college campus. A newly painted barn 


mural, strikingly done in oils by 
Mrs. Esther Ragle, a University of 
Kansas artist and a friend of the 
Aubels, has two fat pigs as the cen- 
tral figures in a Kaw Valley farm 


scene. The Aubel mail. box is topped 
by an iron silhouette of a man with 
a stick driving. two pigs, fashioned 
by the professor himself. 

Dr: Aubel is truly a connoisseur 
of porkers; for many years he has 
been widely known as a swine judge 
throughout the Middle West, work- 
ing the American Royal in Kansas 
City and state fairs in Missouri, Colo- 


’ zado, Oklahoma,: Nebraska, and Kan- 


sas. As a swine showman he is with- 


. . . PIG CONNOISSEUR 


Pigs are tops in the animal world, 
says Dr. C. E. Aubel, breeder of 
champion swine and collector . of 
' miniatures. In his left hand he holds 
the smallest pig in his collection, a 
Mexican blown glass porker. 


out peer in this section of the coun- 
2 he has exhibited the Grand 
Champion Barrow at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition at Chi- 
cago and has shown numerous pens 
of champions at the Royal and other 
big shows. 
His scientific findings on the pro- 
duction, feeding, and breeding of 
pigs are followed each year by Tain 
dreds of livestock producers and his 
ublished technical papers now nuim- 
t 27. For 20 years he has been 
clipping interesting items about hogs 
from the press. Besides all this knowl- 
edge, he confesses to a genuine un- 
derstanding and liking for the animal. 
He puts it this way: ° 
“Folks tastes run to different 
things, but I’ve a particular weakness 
for hogs. I like their general outlook 
on life, their disposition and attitude 
toward other animals. They are curi- 
ous and friendly, not submissive or 
fearful like a horse or sheep, not im- 
pudent like a goat, nor complaining 
and arrogant like a guinea. Pigs in 
the feedlot go about their own way, 
look after their comfort in a quiet, 
friendly manner, and _ incidentally, 
ates y lift the mortgage’ from the 
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_ So it goes that when Cliff Aubel 
picks a pig for his collection of minia- 
tures, ‘he pig has to have something 
—antiquity, verve, variety, espirit de 
corps; but most of all, trueness to 


life, and none of this gricaon stuff. 

“Pigs are so confoun alike,” 
he explains. “It isn’t like collecting 
pitchers or stamps or dogs, so I take 
pride in the fact that e isn't a 
duplication in. my lot. I have pigs 
that vary in size all the way from 
a Mexican blown glass one, half as 
big as my fingernail, to a plaster of 
Paris fellow as big as a bushel basket. 
Materials for the models include clay, 
soap, bone, t, glass, shell, wood, 
tin, china, white jade and rose quartz. 

“My litter, as 1 might call it, comes 
from every quarter of the earth. To 
mention a few: Oberammergau and 
Dublin, Ireland, for these curious 
creatures fashioned out of peat; Rho- 
desia in South Africa furnished this 
dark, wooden, very ferocious looking 
pig “~ ivory ae and here is one 
Tom fhussia, a very true representa- 
tion of the Euro = wild boar. 

“T really feel rather well acquainted 
with the wild boar. When I was in 
France during the first World War, 
I hunted them in the forests over 
there. Then, too, the wild bear was 
used extensively in breeding experi- 
ments here at the college.” 


HEN ASKED WHICH of his models 
he considers the most valuable 
from the standpoint of antiquity, Dr. 
Aubel chooses a rather faded but 
delicately tinted English china pig, 
ee that it is at least 75 years 
old. 
“You see when I started out on 
this career of pig chasing,” he recalls, 
“my friends begins helping me and 





. . . THESE LITTLE PIGS 
STAY HOME 


Sixteen years of collecting have pro- 
duced this collection of 90 miniature 
pigs, the property of Dr. C. E. Aubel, 
professor at Kansas State College, 
who has a doctor's degree in swine 
_ nutrition and is a widely known swine 
" judge. 
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picking up interesting specimens in 
curio cad antique shops. My quest 
for pig models has taken me into 
pool halls to inquire about the china 
pig reposing in the bottom of the jar 
of pickled pigs’ feet, and into bars 
in the hopes of claiming one of the 
old whiskey bottles in the shape of 
a pig. 

I haven’t got one of those bottles 
yet,” he admits with a twinkle in his 
eye, “but I will. I’ve even written 
letters to Russia on the trail of a cer- 
tain pig miniature.” 

A beautiful little white jade pig, 
exquisitely carved, is believed by De 
Aubel to be the most valuable single 
item in his collection. Around this 
little Pig he weaves an interesting 


2” ating: . 
at little gem came from deep 
within China and made the journey 
to America on the first voyage of the 
Gripsholm, the Swedish boat that 
was used as an exchange ship during 
our war with Japan. It was a gift of 
our friend, Dr. Martha Kramer, 
of the college home economics fac- 
ulty, who was chairman of the de- 
— of home economics at 
enching University in Peking when 
the Japanese took the city. She was 
interned at Wei Hsien in North 
China, then repatriated and returned 
on the Gripsholm. She shielded this 
little pig all the time she was in the 
concentration camp and managed to 
get it safely to me at the end of a 
perilous journey. 

“Martha tells me that this pig is 
probably centuries old and was used 
as an ornament to hang on the belts 
of old Chinese men, who rubbed 
these ornaments as they stood and 
talked, much as our old timers whittle 
or pound with their canes.” 


HH" FOR THE most novel pi 
go to a sway-backed, low bellied 
specimen carved out of Philippine 
mahogany and presented to Dr. Aubel 
oe globe-trotting friend, Mrs. 
na Van Tuyl. At the base of the 
animal is the name “Cliff” carved 
in the wood. 
“This tough looking individual is 
an excellent reproduction of the Chi- 
nese or Filipino pig, which is not fed 
on carefully balanced rations but 
must hunt and fight for his food in 
the wilds,” Dr. Aubel explains. 
' ‘Turning from this primitive porker, 
he picks up a trim er modern 
pig, a Duroc Jersey, a model that he 
uses in his classes, and says humor- 
ously, “This modern hog is appar- 





ently the result of an_ evolution 
wrought through many influences— 
he has the English sense of humor, 
the Scotch stubbornness, the Scan- 
dinavian appetite and the German 
girth measurements.” 

Dr. Aubel believes that his most 
artistic pig is an orange clay one 
with blue porcelain flowers; his most 
realistic one a glazed model cast by 
the ceramics department of the Mis- 
souri of Mines, Rolla; his most amus- 
ing one a bone model with movable 
eyes, ears, and snout (the trick is 
to put a live fly inside him and watch 
him wriggle); and his most appealing 
pig family, a sorry looking hillbilly 
sow with two pigs, molded in native 
clay by a 7-year-old North Carolina 
mountain girl. 


Horses That Can't Lose 
Mildred Kelso 


F YOU HAVE access to a small elec- 

tric band-saw — standard equip- 
ment in any hobby-workshop—wh 
don’t you learn its operation, whic 
is seal not difficult at all, and set 
yourself up in an interesting and 
profitable,part-time business? 

Mrs. C. C. Lundstad, who lives 
on a farm near Kalispell, Montana, 
did just that during the winter of 
1944-45, and when spring came she 
found she had accumulated a tidy 
little sum towards the purchase of 
War Bonds which might later be 
converted into something especially 
“special” for her home. 

Mr. Lundstad, who engages in ca- 
pentry work and cabinet-making as 
a side-line to his farming, has in his 
back-yard a well equipped shop. But 
Mrs. Lundstad had always had so 
many other things to do about the 
place that she never learned to op- 
erate any of the “gadgets.” Then 
came the toy shortage. Christmas 
was approaching and the usuall 
well-stocked shelves of the Kalispe 
Mercantile Co. general store in the 
nearby town, were distressingly bare. 
Lee Wiedman, manager of the t 
department, approached Mr. Lund- 
stad. Could ~ make some little 
wooden horses for the Christmas 
trade? Mr. Lundstad was very busy 
and therefore dubious about the new 
venture. But Mrs. Lundstad was not 
one to see children disappointed at 
Christmas. “I'll help,” she said 
sturdily. “It can’t be any harder to 
learn to operate that band-saw than 


it was the tractor.” 

Mr. Wiedman sketched out a 
rough plan for the toy he had in 
mind and the Lundstads went to 
work making them. Almost at once 
they were a success. And when 
Christmas was over the children were 
still clamoring for “little red horses,” 
and Mrs. Lundstad was still at work 
—just as she still is today. 

The toy, as Mr. Wiedman sketched 
it, was remarkably simple. For some 
time the store had been stocking 
some little wooden rocking horses, 
but these didn’t quite suit Wiedman. 
Knowing toys as he did, and knowin 
children as well, Wiedman believ 
that toy horses that could “go places” 
when propelled by sturdy little legs 
would be more popular than the 
static kind mounted on rockers. Why 
not mount,a toy horse on small 
wooden wheels, he reasoned, and 
turn the toddlers loose? And so the 
horses that the Lundstads made 
were mounted on tiny wooden 
wheels, with lengths of clothesline 
for reins with which to govern the 
galloping steeds. 


SSIGNED FOR TODDLERS, with the 

seat only nine inches from the 
floor and an over-all length of 17 
inches, the toys are: ‘surprisingly 
sturdy. They are made from inch- 
thick pieces of pine lumber (because 
of the lumber shortage the Lund- 
stads utilize odd lengths, mill-ends 
and other non-critical material) and 
they consist of only five pieces, ex- 
clusive of the wheels and the tail. 
And the tail is really only a part of 
a wheel! Six screws are all that are 
necessary to assemble these pieces, 
then mount the little wheels, and 
presto—a riding horse deluxe! For 
others of the small-fry the Lundstads 
make some old fashioned stick-horses. 
The same head and two of the little 
wheels mounted upon a “stick” or 
pole about 34 inches long, serve to 
accomplish this nicely. 

Mrs. Lundstad says that cutting 
out the heads is the only tedious part 
about making the toys. Dozens of 
heads are traced on one piece of 
board and then she follows the de- 
sign on the whirring band-saw. 
of the pieces, before assembling, are 
dipped in red paint and laid on a 
screen to dry. When they have dried 
completely, Mrs. Lundstad paints on 
the horse’s bridle, mane and “fea- 


tures” in white. This is done free | 


hand, with a few quick dabs of the 


brush. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES _ 
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ITH THE ARRANGEMENT the 

Lundstads have for the sale 
of their toys, the little horses net $1 
profit each and the stick-horses 50 
cents apiece. Mrs. Lundstad finds 
that she is able to complete eight of 
the larger horses or 12 of the stick- 
horses per day, and keep up her 
housework, meal preparations, care 
of her chickens, and other farm 
duties, as well. In a workshop not so 
well equipped as the Lundstads, the 
output would no doubt be somewhat 
less. Cost of production too would 
very in different localities, depend- 
ing on cost of lumber and electricity. 

When Mr. Lundstad became bu 

with other cabinet work, Mrs. Lund- 
stad continued to “stick to her 
horses.” She likes the idea of making 
toys for the kiddies, and there is 
<a o friendly and gay about 
the little horses that she enjoys work- 
ing with them. Perhaps han all of 
the children in and around .Kalispell 
have acquired little red horses, she 
will branch out into something dif- 
ferent. It might be another sort of 
toy, or it might be door-stops, book- 
ends, hat-racks, lawn ornaments or 
a variety of novelties. When one has 
learned to operate a band-saw the 
prospects are almost limitless. But 
why don’t you make the acquaint- 
ance of one and find out for yourself? 


I Live In My Hobhy 


Eugene Olsen 


[' You WANT something that will 

y you a real profit, take u 
house building for your hobby. If 

ou haven’t a home, you will soon 

ve one or two or three, and a house 
to live in is better than cash in this 
time of housing shortages. 

Building a house is less compli- 
cated than you may think. A child 
can build a house out of blocks. A 
grown person can also build a house 
out of blocks. The child can’t make 
his blocks, but the grown person can 
even make the hicks and then build 
the house. 

The first house I built was made 
from an old open air dance hall, a 
little cement and some finishing ma- 
terial from the local lumber compan 
in Iona, Idaho, my home town. tt 
didn’t cost very much other than the 
labor, and because this was a hobby 
house it took me seven years to build 
it When one is using spare time 
and working a hobby, it is not wise 
to try to finish in a hurry. 


When the basement was finished 
at a cash cost of $250, it looked so 
cozy that we moved in. The old 
frame home in which we had pre- 
viously lived was rented out and the 
income helped us to add to our new 
ac The new place now boasts of 

our rooms (semi-modern) in the 
basement and four rooms and bath 
upstairs. 

I had to have another place to 
my hobby on. Therefore, | went bac 
to the old place and started another 
basement. This time I experimented 
with pumice instead of sand and 
gravel. It worked. I think I was 
among the first to build with this 
volcanic glass material. Now in 1946, 
it is being shipped as far as a thou- 
sand miles from here. It is a rock 
that floats in water. Mixed with 
cement it makes one of the best walls 
I have ever seen. 


A I nap finished my new base- 
ment, we decided to get a small 
block machine. We found one for 
$25 and started to make blocks. I 
could see ‘that this was the simplest 
form of building possible. Anyone 
can make a concrete or pumice block 
—one part cement and five parts of 
the gravel mixture. In about ten 
minutes you have a block. If you 
only made one a day you would soon 
have enough for a house. With the 
block machine and no help a man 
could do 25 blocks and still have 
most of the day. Three of us turn 
out about a hundred a day. Each 
block, 16 inches by 8 by 8, makes 
one square foot of wall and costs 
five cents in cement. In what other 
manner can you build as cheaply? 


If the basement is dug out large, © 


the blocks can be laid up and water- 
proofed with tar. The superstructure 
can be stuccoed on the outside and 
plastered on the inside block. The 
roof is usually of pine lumber and 
cedar shingles, a favorite material in 
our section of the country. 


c IS SURPRISING how little hired 
help you need in building a house 
if you go slow and make it a hobby 
house. I have helped on about 30 
houses because several of my neigh- 
bors are building hobby houses. All 
the pay I have had is the fun of 
building and some good help on my 
own houses. I can’t drive a nail 
straight or saw a board straight. I 
don’t know how to build a house an 

more than a child does, but here 

am living is as nice a house as I could 
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want, and I built it. 

How did most carpenters learn to 
build? They just started to build. If 
you will start a house, I know you 
can finish it. I did. When I got in 
trouble, I asked advice and if I 
couldn’t follow the advice, I hired a 
man for a day or two. When I found 
out that those men I hired were just 
human beings like me, I decided that 
next time I would do what had to be 
done myself. You can do anything 
if you believe you can. 


am planning. another block 
house. If f can aff 


ord to have the 
digging done, I will, and if I can’t 
afford it, I will get out the shovel 


and bend my back. If I think I can 
afford to hire help for the parts that 
I dread, I will hire. There are some 
parts of many hobbies that are real 
work. At my age I shirk the hard 
parts, like whedine a barrow full of 
concrete. 

Where can you find as much fun 
or profit in a hobby as in building 
one or two or three houses? But be 
sure to take plenty of time or it will 
become work rather than fun. 
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Starting with six pairs of parakeets, a re- 
tired postman in Creston, Iowa builds up 
a nation wide market for the birds. 








B’ 1935 WHEN HE started raisin 
parakeets, those tiny members o 
the parrot family, George Hall of 
Creston, Iowa, was a postman who 
had rung twice. Then a city mail 
carrier with eight years to go to re- 
tirement, he had rung the bell with 
two profitable hobbies, seen them 
grow to the stage where they were 
expanding into full-time businesses, 
and then sold them to go into other 
hobby fields. 


A naturalist since his boyhood 
days, when, according to Mrs. Hall, 
he used to carry snakes to school in 
his pockets, George Hall began with 
bees in 1910. His initial investment 
was $4.25 for a colony. He made his 
first hive out of orange crates. Five 
years later he was making $1,000 

r year from honey. He continued 
el culture until 1930. During 
World War I, he had also started 
breeding canaries and putting the 
profits into Liberty bonds. He de- 
cided to set aside all the earnings 
from the bird raising for his daugh- 
ter Opal’s schooling, and by the time 
she was ready for college, there was 
sufficient “canary money” to send her 
through an expensive four-year music 
course. 

Hall had loved raising canaries. 
He had made pets of many wild 
birds. Today he has nearly 50 wild 
bird nests in his large backyard. He 
has made pets of owls the same as 
he had made pets of skunks, squir- 
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rels, ‘possums, and snakes. He has 
a docile Mexican redheaded parrot 
that ripped chunks out of his leather 
gloves when he first handled him. 
He speaks of his canaries with the 
affection of Audubon. However, to 
Hall there is no bird like the amaz- 
ingly alert, intelligent parakeet. In 
fact, he predicts that in time the 
budgie Ceboct for budgerigar, a type 
of parakeet), as it is sometimes called, 
will displace the canary as the favor- 
ite bird of the household. 


ALL STARTED IN 1935 with six 
pairs of parakeets. A friend’s 
report of the talking ability of a 


besa seen in England challenged 


r. and Mrs. Hall to make their 
birds speak. The challenge was 
soon met. By beginning with daily 
handling to give the bird confidence 
and get him finger-tame, by talking 
repeatedly to the budgie in a clear, 
accented tone, and finally by getting 
the tiny parrot to put his head close 
to their mouths to see the origin of 
the sound, George and Mrs. Hall 
achieved success. They have had 
precocious parakeets conversing at 
the age of three months, and their 
average bird talks when a month 
older. Contra 
feminine garrulity, the male budgie 
seems to learn to talk more easily 
than the female. 

One bird seemed to be particularly 
the silent ‘type. The Halls worked 





to the legend of 





James S. Duncan 


with skill and perseverance, repeatin 
the numbers “one, two, three, four 
with maestro-like finger beats. The 
budgie sremnes completely unim- 

ressed, and the patient gogues 
Finally decided that they rt found 
an unteachable pupil. One day a 
month after the last lesson, the 


parakeet flew on to Hall’s finger’ 


and started to chirp the numerals, 
using his head to accent each number 
count. 

The budgie’s voice is not as loud 
as that of a large parrot. Parakeets 
readily pick up the type of phrase 
printed on carnival pennants, and 
many of them will go through a 
repertoire of “Hello, Butch,” “ 
morning, kid,” “I’m mama’s baby,” 
“Say hello to the ladies,” “’Taint 
funny, McGee,” “and “Where's 
Elmer?” in rapid staccato chirping. 
A New Zealand war bride, who 
visited the Hall birds, told of a para- 
keet breeder in her native country 
who first teaches his birds their street 


and city address, so that they may . 


be returned home when they have 
flown away. Budgies have a rather 
well-advanced homing instinct, how- 
ever, and the lowans rarely lose a 
bird to wanderlust. 


B: 1937, THE mail carrier was sell | 
ing parakeets wholesale to pet — 
shops in lowa, Nebraska and Minne - 
sota. His parakeet hens were aver | 
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_ aging four birds per setting, and the 


hens were having two to three hatch- 
ings each year. Eggs are laid every 
other day during the laying season 
and hatch in eighteen days. When 
hatched, the budgie will be from one- 
half to three-fourths of an inch long, 
and first raises his head when a 
week old. Some live to be 20 years 
of age. 

Sometimes one-third of the eggs 
setting will be lost by the presence 
of a cat at the aviary window. A 
dog is not so disturbing, and budgies 
pay little attention to people watch- 
ing them from the windows, but the 
birds recognize the cat as a natural 
enemy. For as long as an hour after 
the birds have seen the animal, they 
will be fidgety. At one time Hall 
was finding two or three dead birds 
in his cages every morning. The 
parakeets bore no outward signs of 
violence, and neither Hall nor a 
veterinarian could find any evidence 
of sickness. In fact, Hall’s flock has 
always been free of disease. He ob- 
served, however, that upon removing 
the feathers, one could see bruises 
over the entire body of the dead bird. 
He solved the mystery one night 
when he spotted a cat paying a visit 
to the aviary window. Hall con- 
cluded that the feline guest had so 
disturbed the birds that they had 
beaten themselves to death flying 
against the sides of the cages. The 
problem had a simple solution. He 
installed blinds on the windows, 
pulled them down every night, and 
since then has had no’ dead birds 
from “cat fever.” 


H*: BIRDS START to reproduce at 
the age of a year, but he has had 
one hen that was a mother at seven 
months. This female was mated to 
an old male, however. Others have 
been a year and a half old before 
reproducing. 

Some customers request unrelated 
birds, ‘but Hall doesn’t fill their 
orders. Although he usually has 350 
budgies, including fifty pairs of 
breeding stock, all are descendants of 
the original six pairs bought in 1935. 
Hall practices line breeding, mating 

“hen to son, cock to daughter, and his 
birds have consistently increased in 
size and virility. In 11 years, he has 
had but three cripples. He is, of 
course, careful that the inbreeding 
mates the strongest birds of the flock, 
rather than the weakest, so that the 
favorable qualities are intensified. 

At present, Hall has one bird that 








. . » DOUBLE TALK 


George Hall of Creston, lowa, talks to some of his pet parakeets—and the parakeets 


talk right back. 


approximates the pure white mutant 
that is one of the three aims of budgie 
breeders. He has not tried to breed 
the pure red or pure black bird de- 
sired by. parakeet raisers, and feels 
that the pink birds developed by 
some breeders are the result of color 
feeding. The plumage of color-fed 
birds rarely survives moltings. Para- 
keets are all essentially alike in mark- 
ings but differ in blendings and shad- 
ings of coloring. 

The primary budgie spectrum con- 
sists of the colors green, yellow and 
blue, but the greens vary from apple 
to soft olive color, and the blues has 
a sky blue to a cobalt, with an inter- 
mediate shading of green-blue aqua. 
Green birds have black, yellow and 
deep blue markings, and blue budgies 
have white crowns and throats. The 
yellow birds are chartreuse, mottled 
with throat markings of light green 
and blue. Hall now has his first 
cobalt birds to have like-colored off- 
springs. A mother-son combination 
will produce about one-half true-blue 
birds. Normally the mating of cobalt 
budgies will result in sky blue or 
mauve offspring, whereas the azure 
and mauve birds will produce cobalt 
parakeets. 


Gx HE STARTED commercializing 
his hobby, Hall has spent about 
two hours a day, six days a week, 
in care of his birds. On the seventh 


day, he has devoted four hours to 
a thorough cage cleaning during 
which he sterilizes all the cups, sprays 
the cages with insecticide and scrapes 
the floors of the pens. He has built 
all his cages himself, using white 
pine and one-half inch mesh hard- 
ware cloth. He has also constructed 
his hatching pens with cupped-out 
nests, shipping crates with water 
cups, and the trapezes and swings 
for the-cages of the feathered gym- 
nasts. He uses a sawdust composition 
nesting material. Hall buys 1,000 
pounds of feed at a time. The feed 
is mainly millet seed, although some 
“a seed is purchased. Pet shops 
usually carry a parakeet seed mix- 
ture. The birds particularly like car- 
rot tops, and when given a chance, 
will peck at everything on a dinner 
table. Too many lettuce leaves and 
too much citrus ‘fruit are not health- 
ful for them. Hall is careful to see 
that the birds have a small quantity 
of gravel or grit in their cages at 
all times. 


The Iowa breeder has gradually 
changed from the wholesale parakeet 
business to the retail, but whether on 
a wholesale or a retail basis his busi- 
ness produces daily fan mail that is 
both enthusiastic and _ interesting. 
One pet shop sent him three signed 
checks, asking him to ship every bird 
he had mature at stated intervals, 
and fill in the amount on the checks. 
Another pet shop wrote that it would 
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take every bird that he’d send. Nine 


out of ten of Hall’s sales now, how- 
ever, result from people’s seeing birds 
he’s sold other patrons. A Pittsburgh 

hysician was in a Pullman car when 
i saw a parakeet bought from Hall. 
He immediately ordered a similar 
one for himself and has been instru- 
mental in at least a dozen other sales 
to the Pennsylvania city. ° Soldiers 
bought many birds to take to the 
war zones for mascots. A nurse in 
the Pacific, who had acquired one of 
- these budgies from a soldier, wrote 
the Creston mailman for a treatment 
for her bird’s ailment. Hall sug- 
gested three possible remedies, stress- 
ing that a more accurate diagnosis 
was scarcely possible at 8,000 miles 
distance. A recent letter reported 
that the bird had not only recovered, 
but is now stateside with his mis- 
tress, having passed an inspecting 
official by snuggling under the 
nurse’s arm. 


MINNESOTA DOCTOR wrote that 

he gives his parakeet the run 
of the office waiting room, because 
the antics of the bird keep the 
patients laughing when they await 
treatment, and divert their attention 
from their ills. Whenever the doc- 
tor opens his door to admit another 
patient, the budgie calls, “Hi, Doc, 
what’s cookin’?” 

One buyer in Spokane used long 
distance to announce that his para- 
keet had spoken his first word. A 
tenderly phrased announcement from 
another proclaimed that a bird sold 
by Hall had roduced offspring. An- 
other call ordered the parakeet. that 
was the “worst imp.” The caller, a 
bridge-widower, had been frequently 
forced into a game by his wife. One 
evening, the couple was playing at 
the home of a man who was also 
anti-bridge. The latter had trained 
his parakeet to break up a game on 
signal, and when the evening got 
boring beyond endurance, he gave 
the budgie the word and the bird 
soared over the table, picking up 
cards with his beak and blowing 
others away by flapping his wings. 
Hall’s customer wanted a bird to 
train for a similar crisis. 


One of Hall’s biggest thrills came 
from a letter of an advanced dental 
student in Kentucky, stating that he 
was pulsing himself through dental 
school on earnings from an original 
investment in two of Hall’s birds. 
Letters from invalids and shut-ins, 


emphasizing the companionship and 
enjoyment they get from the budgies 
are a source of genuine satisfaction 
to the former mailman and ‘his wife. 
Annually the couple gets several in- 
vitations to spend vacations with peo- 
ple to whom they have shipped birds. 


H: HAS NEVER taught a bird 
“The Prisoner’s Song,” but he 
has sold quite a number of birds 
to inmates of penitentaries. One 
prisoner, upon getting his bird, or- 
dered two others for fellow convicts 
and one for his wife. Another 
prisoner wrote Hall that he had sent 
money for a bird, but had_‘since 
changed his mind about wanting it, 
and now wished the money re- 
turned. The bird breeder replied 
that he had not yet received the 
money, but would refund it when 
it came. Correspondence with the 
warden revealed, however, that the 
convict had sent no money previously 
and that the letter was a clean-cut 
case of attempted fraud, marking 
probably the first use of a parakeet 
in the confidence racket. 

For a time, Hall enclosed a loose 
feather in a letter to a bird devotee. 
He received so many orders for birds 
of the indicated plumage that he 
discontinued the practice because of 
duplication difficulty. He recently 
shipped parakeets the same day to 
Portland, Maine, and Los Angeles. 
Since the California embargo against 
out-of-state birds has been lifted, he 
has sent many budgies to the Golden 
State. He has customers in British 
Columbia and the Carolinas and has 
sent birds to more than 30 states. Of 
the out-of-state shipments, more go 
to New York than to any other state. 
An art colony there is one of his best 
buyers. The birds are often asso- 
ciated with the aesthetic, and several 
people have asked him to select a 
budgie of such coloring as to blend 
with the interior decoration of a 
room. One of his parakeets recentl 
turned radio performer, and Hall 
heard him broadcast over a clear- 
channel Des Moines station. 


HE RETIRED MAIL carrier has been 

offered $50 for his budgie, 
“Butch,” that is at liberty in Hall’s 
Dutch colonial house, and that is 
loquacious in either English or para- 
keet patois. Other birds have sold 
for $20, but most market for $5 or 
$10, depending on their conversa- 
tional ability. Hall’s. budget for feed 





is annually $200. At present, Hall 
feels that he could easily expand the 
business into one netting between 
$5,000 and $10,000 a year, but a 
heart attack confined him to his bed 
for several weeks during the past 
year, and he is eager to find some- 
one in his locality to whom he can 
turn over the business. 

A man of many interests and man 
skills, Hall would now like to travel. 
He admits he’d miss his birds, par- 
ticularly “Butch,” now middle-aged 
at 11. He would hate to leave his 
pet indigo and yellow rat. snakes 
which he keeps in the garage. He 
would miss the wild birds of . the 
backyard and would dislike inter- 
rupting his experiment of grafting 
handles. on all the trees on his lot. 
However, he now has the urge to 
see some of the distant states to which 
he has sent his gabby gamesters. 


After the lure of far-off places is 
gone and he returns, what then? A 
period of well-earned rest back home? 
Hall ponders the question a moment 
and then starts pulling wooden dove- 
tail puzzles from a drawer. “I didn’t 
show you these,” he says. “Novelty 
shops in Omaha and Des Moines 
will take all I can make. Puzzles 
are sort of a hobby of mine.” 








LOVELY SETTINGS 
FOR BEDROOM 





Violets, bluebells, wildroses and - 
columbine blend their rare colors: 
and shapes to give you that romantic | 
touch that is always associated with 
the fragrance and solitude of the 
great out-of-doors. Every detail is 
carefully explained in this PROFIT: - 
ABLE HOBBIES’ pattern, PH9895. 
This will bring an adorable and 
dainty setting for your spare bed- 
room. The transfer may be used 
several times. For instructions on ~ 
ordering, see page 60. .. : 
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A Radio Star Creates New Lamps 
From Old Oddities 


Co-star with her husband, 
Ozzie Nelson, in the radio 
show, “Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet,” Harriet Hilliard 
has a real life domestic hobby 
in keeping with ‘her radio per- 
sonality. She beautifies ‘ier 
home with ingeniously ‘de- 
signed lamps. At the top, 
right, Harriet is seen behind 


the family snack bar with 
cookies and a glass of milk for 
one of her children. The lamp 
; on. the bar was fashioned from 
an old milk can. The base of 
the lamp in the circle at the 
left was once the side lantern 
of a Model T Ford. 

Left, center, Harriet Hil- 
liard wields a whisk broom 
on the shade of one of her 
favorite lamps, made from a 
hand coffee grinder. By swing- 
ing the handle of the grinder 
the source of light can be 
moved. At the lower left cen- 
ter, Harriet smiles with pride 
as she displays a brass pitcher 
lamp which lights the play- 
room of Harriet’s and Ozzie’s 
children. The lamp at the bot- 
tom of the page was made 
from an oil can, which has 
been stained red. A red and 
white gingham shade tops the 
lamp, which stands in Ozzie’s 
study. Whenever Harriet ac- 
quires an antique or 
any other interesting 
object, her first. im- 
pulse is to try to turn 
it into a lamp. 
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A long time football fan finds a 
profitable career as an “extra pair 
of eyes” for famed NBC sportscaster 


Bill Stern. 


Getting Paid to Watch Football Games 


Wes you sIT snugly at home on 
a cold afternoon in late fall and 
listen to your favorite sports announc- 
er's rapid fire description of the big 
footbaH game of the day, do you 
ever give a thought to how the an- 
nouncer keeps up with the play, 
immediately informs you about su 

stitutions, even when seven or eight 
men trade places at once, and ce. 
sides, fills in all time-out periods with 
bright chatter about the various play- 
ers and the colorful stadium scene? 

Give the announcer full credit. He 
wouldn’t be broadcasting the game 
if he were not tops in his line. But 
give a little credit also to the an- 
nouncer’s spotters. Like guards, tack- 
les and centers, who never carry the 
ball, and are overshadowed by the 
flashy backs, the spotters are often 
forgotten men. I know; I am a spotter, 
a professional spotter, and I got to 
be one as a result of a youthful 
hobby. 

In 1921, at the age of 9, when I 
listened to Major Andrew J. White 
broadcas¢ the Jack Dempsey-Georges 
Carpentier heavyweight champion- 
ship fight, the first bout to be broad- 
cast in the history of radio, I never 
dreamed that someday I would earn 
my* living from sports broadcasting. 

Eventually that was to come to 
pass, largely, I think, because in the 
intervening years my principal hobby 
was going to every sporting event that 
I possibly could. 


Fordham 
my hobb 
ose study of football, 


HILE I WAS attendin 
sevogeers 6 I narrow 
down to a 


which led me into an even more spe- 
cialized hobby, that of spending my 
Saturday afternoons not merely 
watching a game from the stands, 
but sitting in the radio broadcasting 
booth, acting as what is known as 
a spotter, for the professional sports 
commentators who ‘broadcast the 
Fordham games, and particularly for 
one of the most famous of these sports 
broadcasters, Bill Stern of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

At Fordham I spent so much time 
watching football practice sessions 
that I knew every player like a brother 
and knew every play as well as the 
quarterback did. P didn’t have to de- 
pend on jersey numbers; I knew the 
players by their appearance and man- 
nerisms. Did you ever to distin- 
guish a mud coated tackle from a 
guard as a football game drags on 
into the dusk of a rainy afternoon? 
It’s a tough job but I could do it 
easily where Fordham players were 
concerned. Therefore, when I heard 
in the athletic office one day that 
Bill Stern was slated to broadcast 
a Fordham game and wanted some- 
one who knew the players to help 
him on the broadcast, I had no hesi- 
tancy in nominating myself for the 
es I pot in touch with Stern, told 

im of my qualifications, and he 
chose me as his spotter of Fordham 
players. 

learned a lot that afternoon and 
when, at the conclusion of the broad- 
cast, Stern announced to a nation- 
wide audience that I had been one of 
his spotters—well my hobby would 


have paid off in full for me right 


Jack Dillon 
Photographs by National Broadcasting Company 


there and then, even if subsequently 
I had never earned a cent from it. 

I guess Stern liked my work, be- 
cause for my two remaining years in 
college, whenever he handled a broad- 
cast of a Fordham game, he always 
asked me to be his spotter. . 


8 LEAVING COLLEGE I was deter- 
mined to get into radio sports 
broadcasting. Finally I got a job as 
staff announcer for YC in New 
York. One day I asked and received 
permission to broadcast some sport- 
ing events. I broadcast football games 
for two years over WNYC. Then I 
received an offer to become sports 
director for WFAS in White Plains, 
New York, which I accepted. 

Then one day in January of 1942, 
while I was on my honeymoon, I re- 
ceived a telegram from Bill Stern 
asking me if I] wanted a job as his 
assistant. Unknown to me, Stern, re- 
membering me from my Fordham 
days, had been watching my progress 
in radio and had me marked for fu- 
ture use. Stern spent three days and 
sent 17 separate telegrams before he 
finally reached me. Even the thrill 
of a honeymoon couldn’t keep me 
from immediately reporting to Stern 
at NBC in Radio City. And with the 
exception of “time-out” for service 
to Uncle Sam in World War II, | 
have been with Stern ever since. 

A football spotter is another pait 
of “eyes” and “ears” for the sports 
broadcaster, whether on or off the 
field. The sports: announcer can't 
possibly see everything—he must have 
help. Let me take you through our 
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. . - STEPPING STONES TO A CAREER 


College boy football fans often find a place in sport broadcasts by identifying their 
school players for professional broadcasters. This football spotter on the right is 
assisting Bill Stern. 


preparation for one of the country’s 
big classics—the Army-Notre Dame 
game. 

A week in advance I'll write to the 
public relations offices of both Army 
and Notre Dame for their complete 
football rosters, which should contain 
all possible information about each 
player. Such facts as the player’s 
height, weight, home town, position, 
age, years of college football, his hob- 
bies, are all necessary. And of course 
I ask for the probable starting lineup. 

When we receive this material, we 
— an individual 3 by 5 office 
card containing the history of each 
player. Stern and I study na cards 
until we know them by heart. Then 
when the teams come to town, Stern 
and I make sure we see them in 
practice. We note who does most of 
the ballcarrying, who does the block- 


ing and who does all the catchin 
of forward passes. We have a tal 
with the coaches for any last minute 
information. 

We ask a million and one questions 
about the style of play the coach is 
using, how his team is playing at 
the moment, the players’ mental at- 
titude, and things of like nature. 
Above all, we must make sure that 
the teams haven’t pulled any last 
minute switches in numbers. We al- 
ways get one of the coaches or team 
managers to check numbers before 
game time. Because it’s a lonely feel- 
ing up in the broadcasting booth te 
see a player run out on the field and 
find that your list doesn’t carry any 
identifying number for him. Check- 
ing the correct numbers cannot be 
stressed too much. 

We then make out our lineup for 


each team with the positions on a 
board, written in exactly the way the 
teams appear on the field, position for 
— Those 3 by 5 office cards 

mentioned are excellent background 
material for filling in time-out periods. 
or for supplying color on any player 
who is outstanding. 

Now we are ready for the game, 
with a spotter assigned to each team. 
A spotter must always be on top 
of the play. He must follow the fun- 
damental rule of all sports: “Keep 
your eye on the ball.” In fact the 
_— must know his football so well 
that he can put himself in the posi 
tion of the quarterback and call the 
proper play. Concentration is the kev 
to a spotter’s success. In fact it’s the 
basic reason for a successful football 
broadcast for both the announcer 
and the spotter. 
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HE UNPARDONABLE sin in spotting 


a football game is to get excited - 


and to Jet emotions interfere with ob- 
jective reporting. An excited = gg 
is worse than no spotter at all. For 
he will not only tend to confuse the 
announcer, but because of his ex- 
citement the spotter will pass on 
wrong or highly colored information. 


A spotter must learn to think with 
the announcer. Their minds should 
function as one. He must know ex- 
actly when to give his information 
to the announcer and when not to. 
I point with a pencil to the player 
who is carrying the ball. Then a frac- 
tion of a second after the play is com- 
pleted I point out the player or players 
who threw the key bloc s. This way 
Stern knows that the first player I 
point to on our lineup is the ball car- 
rier and any player after that auto- 
matically becomes a blocker. This pro- 
cedure eliminates confusion. Modern 
football with its-tricky ball handling 
demands the undivided attention of 
the spotter. He must keep his eyes 
glued to the backfield and watch the 
ball handling like a hen watching her 
baby chicks. I don’t use field glasses 
because the naked eye can follow the 
play easier. I find that field glasses 


. . » PRE-GAME PREPARATION 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Many hours of paper work precede a 2-hour football broadcast. Here Jack Dillon, 
spotter for Bill Stern of NBC, checks players’ statistics for the Saturday afternoon 


big game. 


restrict the line of vision for a fast 
moving game such as football. 


_. . WHEN A SPOTTER IS INDISPENSABLE 


One of the chief duties of a football spotter is to clarify instantaneously for the 
play by play radio broadcaster situations like this, which developed in a game 
between two great Southern rivals, Alabama and Tennessee. Incidentally, the man 
with the ball, Johnny Butler of Tennessee, ran 56 yards for a touchdown on this play. 
Modern football is so fast and complicated that many game broadcasters have at 
least two spotters, often college boys, to help them keep up with the play. 


HEN THE TEAM I am spotting 

is on defense, my concentration 
is just as intense. I am absolutely ob- 
livious to the team carrying the ball. 
My job now, is to find out as quickly 
as possible, just who tackled the ball 
carrier. Now, the first player I point 
to on our lineup automatically be- 
comes the key tackler or the first man 
to stop or slow the progress of the 
ball carrier. 


Any other players I point out then 
become accessory or secondary tack- 
lers. That’s when the radio audience 
will hear Stern say something like 
this: “Glenn Davis is hit hard on the 
Army 40 yard line by Joe Smith, the 
big Notre Dame end, and the entire 
left side of the Notre Dame line.” 


. Keeping track of substitutions is 
another highly important function of 
a spotter. When substitutes come 
pouring out on the field, the spotter 
must know instantly whose places 
they are taking. And that little trick 
comes only with experience and in- 
timate knowledge of the two teams. 
A spotter cannot guess—he must be 
sure. Second guesses may be all right 
on quiz broadcasts, but they don't 
pay off on football broadcasts. 

We use a numerical list of players 
of both teams to aid us in substitu- 
tions. When any new number comes 
into the game for Notre Dame, for 
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example, I quickly run down the 
numerical list to that number on the 
Notre Dame roster and pick out that 
layer. Then I hand Stern the three 
y five card with the thumbnail 
sketch of the player and immediately 
write him into the Notre Dame 
lineup, at his given position. 

From time to time it is advisable 
to hand Stern a note calling his at- 
tention to a shifting of defenses, the 
outstanding defensive play of any 
particular page or things of that 
nature. It is always a good policy to 
keep a running account of the high- 
lights of each quarter, showing who 
scored the touchdowns, the point after 
touchdown and what particular se- 
quence of plays set up the scoring. 


L LIKE TO make one thing clear. 
Broadcasting a football game is 
not an easy job. It does not come 
under the Legding of “all play and 
no work.” Both the announcing and 
spotting jobs demand a thorough 
knowledge of football, a wide ac- 
quaintance among the coaches, play- 
ers and officials and constant study. 
In other words if you eat, sleep and 
live football, you are just beginning 
to put yourself in a position to start 
to learn what it’s all about. 

I think I owe the original foothold 
I got in professional sportscasting to 
the associations I made as a result 
of my college hobby of spotting the 
Fordham team for Stern. and other 
announcers. And those college experi- 
ences were certainly of extreme value 
to me when the skill with which I 
handled sporting events over the air 
determined whether I would be eat- 
ing steaks or hamburgers. 


NUMBER OF football broadcasters 
make use of college boys, either 

as primary or assistant spotters, and 
for any boy who hopes someday to 





. ++ "NO GAIN ON THE PLAY" 


When Bill Stern broadcasts the famed Army and Navy game he is assisted by a 
spotter from each academy. This West Point cadet points to the name of the Army 
player who just tackled a Navy back at the line of scrimmage so that Bill Stern can 


identify him immediately. 


make a living out of sports broad- 
casting there could not be a more val- 
uable hobby than spending fall after- 
noons spotting in the radio and press 


X. 

In addition, if I were a young high 
school or ‘college student eager to 
break into radio sportscasting of foot- 
ball games, I would follow this pro- 
gram: 

1. Become a sports writer for my 
school paper or become the official 
football radio representative of 
my school. 

2. I would offer my services to the 
school public relations office. 

3. I would see every football game 
I possibly could. 


4. I would learn the football rule 
book inside out. 

5. And yes, I would practice football 
broadcasting while taking a 
shower. 

I certainly wouldn’t want to be like 
one radio announcer who asked Carl 
Snavely, then coach of Cornell, who 
was starting at left tackle for Cornell. 
Snavely replied: “Jim Burke.” Then 
the announcer asked Snavely who 
would replace Burke, and Snavely, 
who. had few strong reserves that 
year, answered : “Chaos.” Whereupon 
the not-so-bright announcer countered 
with: “OK, Mr. Snavely, now will 
you please give me the first name, 
weight and height of this ‘Chaos’?” 





PROGRESSIVE 
. PARTY FOR 
COLLECTORS 


H™= IS A SUGGESTION for a 

pleasant evening among 

collecting-minded folk: Have a 
progressive party. 

The first stop can be at the 

. home of Mrs. Jones, who has 

a very fine collection of old 





glass. When the guests arrive, 
they view the glass and Mrs. 
Jones gives them a short talk 
on her hobby. 

Then the group can visit the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Wills. 
Two different collections may 
be seen at this place, because 
Mrs. Wills collects fans and 
Mz. Wills collects Indian relics. 

The next stop finds the party 
at the home of the Filmore 


family, and this place is a real 
treat, for there are four col- 
lectors in this family and each 
one displays his hobby. 

According to plan, several 
more collectors can be visited, 
and at the last stop refreshments 
are served. 

An admittance fee can be 
charged, and the proceeds given © 
to some worthy project in your 
city. —Lida Jane Curtin. - 














48 
Home Work Shop 


Continued from page 17 


pletely forgotten until we started 
making the hobby horse. 

Once you get rolling in your own 
workshop you will find your friends 
will act as salesmen for you. Once 
we made a night light for the chil- 
dren that was fashioned along the 
lines of a Scottie dog. As soon as one 
of our friends saw it, he wanted one— 
and the orders still are coming in at 
‘$2 each. 

As soon as we get some more power 
equipment we plan to turn out bird 
houses in quantities. It’s heen our ex- 
perience that wood articles, properly 
made, always have a ready market. 





Powder Horn 
(Continued from page 25) 


tached to the sling, or horn, or can 
be an extension of the sling. 
There'll be no difficulty in find- 
ing a customer for your first nicely 
made product. Unless you hide it, 
your wife, or your girl friend, will 
claim it. Then, unless you set a 
value on your work, you'll be mak- 
ing them “for free,” for friends. Bet- 
ter set a minimum price of $5 for 
a well made plain horn, and don’t 
hesitate to quote $10 and $15 for 
a fancy product. I turned down $15 
for the second one I made, preferring 
to keep it as a show piece. I was 
offered, by a local gift shop, $5 each 
for all I could:turn out, but I turned 
down the offer, preferring to sell to 
individuals. This gives me greater 
latitude in designs and calls for more 
creative ability, plus a greater profit, 
as frequently I am offered more for 
a piece than I would think of ask- 
ing. I enjoy working slowly, and | 
find, working in my spare time, that 
it requires from one to two weeks 
to make a horn. And thus far, with 
few exceptions, my horns have gone 
to the non -shooting fraternity — 
merely as decorative pieces. This, I 
have found, is the aie to cultivate. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








Two More Easy To Make Plans 


(Continued from page 17) 


(Figure No. 2) Companion 
toy for the garage is the set of 
gasoline pumps complete with 
a hose made of wire. At the 
base of the center tank one-half 
strand of light wire is inserted 
in the indicated hole and then 
wrapped around the hooks in 
the manner of a filling station’s 
air pump. The pumps can be 
— a bright red and the 

ase yellow. 


(Figure No. 3) The finish- 
ing touch to the layout is the 
delivery truck.. Sides of the 
truck are cut from %-inch ply- 
wood and the wheels from the 
same material, one and one-half 
inches in diameter and fastened 
with screws. One-fourth-inch 
da yg is used for the steering 
wheel, which is one-half-inch 
in diameter. Fasten  steerin 
wheel with small brad. Smal 
screw i may be put in front 
of truck for a pulling cord. 
Paint the truck body red, the 


wheels and axles black. 
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“I don't mind hobbies . . 





. it keeps him home nights.” 
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Creating one new word to do the 


work of two old ones brings fun 


and profit to a New Yorker. 


Coining Words for Coin 





VER HEAR OF the words hippo- 

drone, entertrainer, thrushold and 
monolug? Misprints, you say? Cer- 
tainly not. They are all part of my 
own home coined vocabulary. Other 
hobbyists make their own dolls, furni- 
ture, jewelry, hats, aprons and rugs. 
My hobby is words and I make my 
own. I sell them, too. : 

In my lexicon a hippodrone is a 
circus barker. An entertrainer is a 
theatrical coach. A thrushold is a 
stage entrance for singers, and a 
monolug is a bore who has the floor. 

It all began a little over a year ago 
when a local restaurant chain in New 
York was sponsoring a radio “Myste 
Tune Contest” every morning. 
recording of a popular tune of past 
or present woul be played and the 
listener would have to identify the 
song title, the orchestra and/or singer 
performing. In addition the tuner- 
inner had to supply a one word 
coined description of any record. 
Twelve daily prizes consisting of 
cash, gramophone records and coupon 
books redeemable for food were 
awarded. 

Having long been a music lover 
who appreciated virtually everything 
from jazz to opera, and having a re- 
tentive memory, I decided to try my 
hand at the contest. Much to my de- 
light I found myself winning quite 
consistently. A recording of Tommy 
Dorsey and “Song of India” I would 
call “Dorseylect”; another of Bobby 
Sherwood doing “Elks Parade” I'd 
call “Elksellent”; Johnny Mercer's 
“Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe” was 
“Railistic” and “Locolossal”; 
Colonna’s mad rendition of “I Cried 
for You” was “Bawlooney”; Dinah 
Shore’s “Counting the Days” I 


termed “Arithmeticulous”; Woody 
Herman’s “ Gander” was an 
“Extravagander”; the King Cole Trio’s 


“Bring Another Drink” was “Stupor- 
endous.” And a few days after V-J 
Day I described Benny Carter’s disc 
of “I Surrender, Dear” as “Axis- 
ceptable.” 





e happy thought then occurred 


Lexicava 


HOISTILITY — antagonism in an 
elevator. 

SOMBERERO — a gloomy looking 
hat. 

PUSHCARTOONIST — a street ped- 
dler who draws a crowd. 
GENDARMIE — an army of cops. 
RANCORITE —an embittered 

hermit. 
CROSSTEOPATH —a bone 
cialist with a bone to pick. 


‘BOUTINSKY — a fight referee. 


RECOMPENSIVE — money- 
minded. 

CLOUDHOPPER — an airplane. 

ACHETRESS —an actress whose 
poor performance give you 
a ‘pain. 

CATHEDRILL — an _ ecclesiatical 
rehearsal. 

DYSPUPSIA — canine indigestion. 

PENITENSION — prison nerves. 

FRUITERNITY —a fruit dealers’ 
association. 

DERMATORY —a_ hospital ward 
for skin cases. 

DEPARTRIDGE — a partridge 
that’s been eaten. 

POMPUSS—an ostentatious 
feline. 

CLOCKSMITH —a maker or re- 


pairer of clocks., 
BASEBRAWL — a melee at a ball 
game. 
SCORECROW — a wretched look- 
ing composer. 


CROONOLOGICAL — in the order 
of crooners. 

GNOMENCLATURE — a list of 
gnomes. 

ROSTRUMPOT — a pixillated 
orator. 

VOLCANINE — a hot dog. 

PERFUMIGATE — to delouse and 
deodorize. 

VASTIBULE — a huge vestibule. 

PARAGOON — a model moron. 

CLARINETTLED — irritated by a 
clarinet. 








‘ 


Frank La Cava 


to me that I could perhaps compi 
a list of original pd oe xy 7 
humorous definitions. A kind of 
pone cars as it were, which 

might try to to some newspa 
or psc Bi Soon I had a sizeable 
collection of these “lexiconundrums” 
for which I had various titles includ- 
ing “In Other Words,” “Words on 
the Wing,” “The Word Turns,” “The 
Wordpile” and “One Word Wed to 
Another.” 

The first few periodicals to which 
I submitted my little idea blithely re- 
jected it within a few days, sending 
along a note or memo to the effect 
that the idea was not without merit 
but was just not the type of material 
used, and to please try again. Thus 
encouraged by the approving re- 
marks notwithstanding the rejection 
slips, I then sent some of my words 
on to a national weekly magazine 
which bought a large number of 
them at 25 cents a word. And at 
the moment there are three other 
magazines holding additional lists of 
coined words for further considera- 
tion. 


NYONE CAN COIN words. The only 

requirements are a dictionary and 
a sense of humor. Other than the 
publishing field there is also the 
advertising market to hit at. Such 
coinages as “Victrola,” “Simonize,” 
“Soupreme” and “Cigaretiquette” 
have become exceedingly popular. 
Take any well known product's name 
and give it a modern twist for adver- 
tising purposes. There are thousands 
of atocitieed products that could be- 
come daily household by-words with 
a clever coined word and the right 
kind of advertising. And over in 
humor department one can create 
many gags on the strength of one 
coined word. But if you’re more in- 
terested in creating a little laugh 
lexicon for possible publication, look 
over the random samples on this page 
and you'll have a pretty general idea 


of how it’s done. 


































































CONCERNING TEN CRAFTS 
YOU CAN TRY 


CRAFTS FOR FUN, by Evadna Kraus 
Perry; illustrated (278 pages; Wil- 
liam Morrow &:Co., New York; $3). 


Reviewed by Morgan Dennis 


CO: OF THE PRINCIPAL virtues of 
Crafts for Fun is that the 
reader does not need prior experience 
in or knowledge of the ten crafts 
described and explained by the 
author to be able to understand and 
profit from what she says about 
them. For almost 20 years Evadna 
Kraus Perry has been art supervisor 
in the Orange County schools in 
California and in that position has 
become accustomed to dealing with 
novices in the crafts field. She brings 
to her book the ave" of instruction 
that is so necessary if one is to be a 
successful teacher, of children or 
adults. 


“This book,” writes Mrs. Perry in 


her introduction, “aims to help the 
person who has always wanted to do 
things with his hands, but who has 
been afraid of himself and of ma- 
terials and tools. The things to make 
are not new or extraordinary; they 
are simple and should serve as a 
starting point from which the experi- 
menter can go forward as far as his 
imagination will take him. The ma- 


terials and techniques are easy to. 


master. 

“Finished products, which may 
not be perfect but which are truly 
an ression of the maker, will be, 
for a long time, a source of pleasure 
to him and his friends; but what 


happens to the creator himself in 
making things is most important. The 
joy and exhilaration that comes from 
having done something with one’s 
hands are the most valuable incre- 
ments; they will linger long after the 
material things have gone.” 


Mrs. Perry begins her book with 
a somewhat general discussion of the 
value of experimenting and planning 
before you actually start out to make 
a ee object. She stresses that 
both beauty and utility are important 
elements in any object one may make 
with his hands. She points out that 
“an object that is sturdily built but 
ill-formed and ugly in color is just as 
bad as a beautifully designed object 
that will not hold together when in 
use. 


i te TEN CRAFTS which Mrs, P 
discusses are linoleum bloc 
printing, spattering, book making, 
clay modeling and pottery, weaving, 
knotting, embroidery, working wit 
wood, modeling metal foil, and using 


sheet' cork. After each chapter she - 


lists other books dealing with the 
field covered by her. 

For each craft the author gives de- 
tailed instructions as to the necessary 
materials and how to obtain them, 
the correct tools and, of course, tech- 
niques of design and construction. 
She gives examples not only of the 
simplest articles, but also of those 
which offer more of a challenge to 
the skill of the craftsman. For in- 
stance, in the chapter on knotting, a 
craft which seems to offer’ much 
wider hobby possibilities than most 
of us might think, the articles de- 








scribed by Mrs. Perry range from the 
simplest yarn bookmarks to hand- 
some scarves and purses. Another 
craft which apparently has yet to be 
discovered by many hobbyists is the 


use of sheet cork, a material which 
can be used either alone or in com- 
bination with other materials such as 
wood and cloth. 

Another chapter which illustrates 
the wide scope covered A Mss. 
Perry is that on weaving. ere is 
something here for virtually an 
hobbyist, whether he or she woul 
use a-simple loom made of card- 
board, or whether they would prefer 
some of the larger looms of which 
there are many on the market. 


An outstanding a is that on | 


bookmaking, a craft which gives the 
hobbyists ample opportunity for 
originality an individuality of de 
sign plus meticulous craftsmanship. 

The illustrations with which 
Crafts for Fun is crowded are not 
only highly instructive, but most 
encouraging, for many of the most 
impressive articles pictured are the 


work of school children, teachers 
without previous experience and 
other beginning amateurs. The ef- 
fect on the average reader is to make 
him say: “If they can make all those 


» 


things, then so can I. 
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A PLEASANT 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CELESTIAL BODIES 


ASTRONOMY: WHAT-EVERYONE SHOULD 
know, by John S. Allen; illustrated 
(199 pages; The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
New York; $2.50). 


Reviewed by Theodore M. O'Leary 


NE OF THE PIECES of information 

in John Stuart Allen’s Astron- 
omy that ought to give a boost to 
astronomy as a hobby is the fact that 
Sir William Herschel, discoverer of 
the planet Uranus, and one of the 
great astronomers of history, took u 
the science as a hobby and built a 
of his own telescopes. 

“He wanted telescopes with large 
openings so that they would have 
great light gathering powers,” writes 
Allen of Herschel. “He started with 
a small instrument. After using it 
awhile he decided he wanted a larger 
one, and with the help of his devoted 
sister Caroline he proceeded to make 
larger and larger concave mirrors, to 
mount them in telescopes and to 
study the heavens. In his diary he 
tells of instances when he was so 
anxious to complete his mirror that 
he refused to stop for meals and his 
sister made sandwiches and fed them 
to him while he kept on grindin 
the mirror. Other ‘times = aa 
astronomy books to him while he 
worked, thus saving time for him. 
Herschel was for many years an ama- 
teur astronomer. He made his living 
by giving music lessons all day, then 
turned to his astronomy as a hobby 
at night. Later the king gave him a 
small annual salary that he might 
devote more of his time to astronomy, 
in which science he had become 
famous. 

“Herschel is not the only amateur 
who built his own telescope. In re- 
cent years thousands of amateurs in 
this country and all over the world 
have built telescopes of all sizes and 
designs. Usually they start by build- 
ing a small reflecting type telescope 
with a-mirror not more than six 
inches across. That can be done in 
a few weeks of one’s spare time. The 
satisfaction derived from such an ac- 
complishment cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. Then to use the 
telescope viewing the many interest- 
ing and even spectacular sights 
among the stars and planets is a 
never-ending pleasure. Often these 
amateurs are moved to build a second 
and sometimes a third telescope, each 





one larger and with more light-gath- 
ering power, that they may see 
fainter and more distant objects. But 
the wise ones start with a small tele- 
scope first. The cost of the glass for 
the mirrors, the material for the tube, 
mounting and other parts is not great 
Coften less than $20), and the diffi- 
culties in making a small telescope 
are not too great for anyone who is 
at all handy with his hands and with 


tools.” 


O THE PERSON who would like to 
follow in Herschel’s steps, at 
least to the extent of making a pleas- 
ant hobby out of astronomy, Allen’s 
book constitutes an inviting intro- 
duction to the subject. It is one of 
several volumes in a series about 
basic sciences and new techniques, 
npressne under the general heading 
of “What Everyone Should Know.” 
Allen begins with a description of 
the solar system, with emphasis on 
the relation of the earth to the sun 
and to the other planets. Next he 
takes up the various constellations, 
after which he discusses the tele- 
scope, the instrument which has 
brought the heavens so close to the 
residents of the earth. Telescopes fall 
into two main classifications, refract- 
ing telescopes with lenses, of which 
the largest is at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory on Lake Geneva in Wiscon- 
sin, and reflecting telescopes with 
mirrors, of which the largest is the 
famous 200-inch mirror telescope at 
Mount Palomar in California. 


Allen devotes a section of his book 
to the moon, its phases, eclipses and 
surface conditions, and then takes up 
one of the most interesting phases 
of astronomy — meteors, commonly 
and mistakenly termed “shooting 
stars.” Everyone has seen these 
“shooting stars” or “falling stars,” as 
they are also often sailed Actually 
far from being stars, which are tre- 
mendous, most meteors are literally 
specks of dust. Their average size 
is no greater than that of a grain of 
sand. The largest are no bigger than 
a basketball, and meteors of such a 
size are extremely rare. But despite 
their small size meteors look as bright 
as stars because they are slowed up 
by the air and are so heated by fric- 
tion that they give a flash of light 


equal in brightness to that given by 
100,000 ordinary electric light bulbs. 
Meteors, incidentally, are not to be 
confused with meteorites, which are 
much larger and sometimes reach the 
earth’s ‘surface before they are con- 





[. 


sumed by the atmosphere. 
on the Ae hand, never 
earth. Instead they are 
by friction and all that is left of 
meteor are its ashes which gradually 
settle to the earth’s surface. It has 
been estimated that all of the 
meteroic ash which has settled on 
the earth’s surface since it was 
formed has added about one-half 


inch to the earth’s radius. 
A discussion of comets and stars 


leads Allen to his final chapter, an 
account of an imaginary journey on 
a rocket to the sun, the moon, 
and other stars. A rocket capable of 
36,000 miles an hour could get us 
to the moon in 6% hours. Traveling 
between other planets and stars, how- 
ever, would require a bit more time 
than most of us have to spare, Allen 
ints out. For instance, to travel 
From Pluto to the next star beyond 
it would require a little matter of 
79,000 years of steady traveling. In- 
terstellar commuting on that basis 
hardly sounds practical. 


i 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN CANDLES 


CANDLEMAKING, by William. W. 
Klenke; illustrated (80 pages the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill.; $2). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


i ige CANDLE is one of those objects 
which most of us see every day 
and take for granted. We>seldom 
give a thought to how candles are 
made and the idea that we could 
make them ourselves probably never 
enters our minds. But make them we 
can, if we want to, by following the 
instructions in William W. Klenke’s 
clear and explicit volume, “Candle 
making.” 

His book, Mr. Klenke tells us in 
a foreword, “is primarily intended for 
the person who enjoys creating things 
with his hands, for the lover of arts 
and crafts, either as personal hobby- 
ist or as a teacher of industrial arts.” 
Knowledge gained from his book 
will, he believes, “afford many ha 
hours of worthwhile occu Arey 
the creation of candles both distine- 
tive and beautiful.” 

In taking up the soe of how 


candles burn, Mr. Klenke may seem 


to be dealing with the obvious, but 


. actually candles can burn in several 


ways, some desirable, others not. It 
(Continued on page 64) 













































































































































- Sciences 
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ACROSS 


Body of water 
Rushed 
Observed 

Fuss 


Thin piece of baked clay 
Plant of the Arum kind 


Pertaining to ships 
Rising tendency 
Angry 

Golf play 

Pours 


Something owed, phonetic spelling 


Comparative suffix 
Poetry 

Learning 

Purpose 

To make public 
Slave 

Tolerate 

To exist 

Rubicund 

Preceding all others 
By means of 

Old womanish 
Artist’s workshop 
Evening song 
Particle 

Selves 

Pronoun 


Latin prefex meaning many 


To use violent language 


Public notices 
On the ocean 
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Answers on page 64 


‘PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


rd Puzzle 


DOWN 


1. Shrewd 

2. One who gathers harvests 
Concise 

Minute crystals of ice 
Flag 

Proverbs 

Pronoun 

To rouse 

Clever debater 

One who exalts 

- To blot out 

Poetic contraction 
Entry in an account 
Myself 

Contend 

Cover 

Fireplace implement 

. Poker stake 

Rubber 

Snakeroot 

Musical note (obs.) 

. Occupations 

Flowers 

Coleopterous insect 
Errors in writing 
Marsh or bog 

Godly 

- For fear that 

Capital of Peru 

. Expression of derisive trismph 


Panouaye 


a._.=_a_ go r~ 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWS 


F IRST PRIZE of $7.50 in the October 
crossword puzzle contest has 
been awarded to Frank La Cava, 
New York City, whose puzzle ap- 
pears on this page. Entries for the 
November contest are now being 
received, and non-prize winning 
puzzles entered in previous contests 
will be considered for the November 
award. Remember each entry must 
include the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
the solved diagram and the key of 


id 


definitions, as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. If you want 
your puzzle returned, include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. If your 


puzzle is.not returned immediately, 


it is because the judges are still con- 
sidering it for a prize. 


ak Nita SB. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 
tees, newapavers, mausines FREE 
an pien opportunity 

to “break inte” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per hour 
spare time. Experience unnecessary. Write 
today for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-173 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 








State the Name and 
Name the State 


AMES OF THE real or fic- 
tional folk described below 
all start with an abbreviation 
of some one of the United 
States. Example: An essayist 
known as Elia, — — . . equals 
Charles LAmb, LA. being the 
abbreviation for Louisiana. The 
dashes indicate the letters of the 
name forming the abbreviation; 
the dots the remaining letters in 
the person’s name. Credit your- 
self with one point for each ab- 
breviation you spot. A score of 
more than 12 is extraordinary, 
from 10 to 12 excellent and 
from 7 to 9 good. Now a girl 
named Pamela should be able 
to get the first one right off! 
1. Physician who made milk 
safe to drink, ——..... 

2. Knight who sought the 
Holy Grail, -—...... 
Fighter knocked out by 
ne Louis, — — — — 
ndian girl who wed Hia- 
watha, — —-— —...... 
Frenchman who wrote 
opera Thais, ————.... 
Operatic. character who's 
a devil! -—........ 
Sculptor famed for statue 
of Moses, — ———....- 
Damsel who sheared Sam- 
son, ———.... 
Poet who wrote Idylls of 
the King, -—-——.... 
10. Character who was Ro 

meo’s father, — ———.... 
11. Lad who worked a magic 

lamp, -——.... 
12. Illustrator whose name is 

worth waving, — — —.. 
13. “Commodore” who was a 

millionaire, -—-—........ 


14. Author of The Virginian, 


15. Famous Carmen from 
France, — — —... 
Helen Bowen 
CAnswers on Page 60) 
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“I see Teddy Jones got his new chemistry set.” 





(advertisement) 


















GOOD NEWS for you 
ladies who love needlework! 
New designs \each month—the 
latest creations in handcraft 
and needlework—hot iron 
transfers worth many times 
their price! 


All these are now avail- 
able to you in Aunt Ellen’s 
Workbasket —a pattern and 
direction service that comes to 
you twelve times a year for 
just 12%c a month. 

Each issue of the WORK- 
BASKET contains a large 
sheet of hot iron transfers, 
with a variety of motifs each 
month—such as‘ designs for 
Pillow slips. tea towels, van- 
ities, pan-holders, luncheon 


(ve Made Hundreds of 
Articles From Aunt Ellen’s 
WORKBASKET Designs / 






sets, baby items, toys, crib 
spreads, bibs, etc. Besides that 
there are complete directions 
for knitting, tatting or cro- 
cheting two or three articles 


such as lace edgin doilies, - 
\ pan-holders, aprons, chair sets 


and a variety of things you 
will love to make for gifts, 
bazaars, and for use in your 
home. 

Send $1.50 today to Aunt 
Ellen’s Workbasket, 4484 
Westport Station, Kansas City 
2, Mo., to receive this service 
for a full year. If you're not 
delighted with the very first 
issue, Aunt Ellen will return. 
your money and you may k 
the material you have receiv 
without any obligation. 








Won’t you mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES when answering ads? 
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Hobbying in Washington 


Continued from page 9 


manner, and who also agreed to hold 
leather prices down to a certain maxi- 
mum. With this control agency disifi- 
tegrated, countries are bidding up 
rices of all types of leather and 
eather goods. Leather-starved nations 
throughout the world will be forced 
to pay price hikes. Obviously, hand- 
ot a leather articles, such as most 
hobbyists make, can be turned into 
a very profitable hobby indeed. 

If you are interested in not only 
tooling leather, but in preparing your 
own raw hides as well, send for the 
48-page, illustrated guide, COUN- 
TRY HIDES AND SKINS—SKIN- 
NING, CURING, AND MARKET- 
ING (Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1055). 
ADDRESS: Department of Agricul- 
ture, 14th and Independence Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 





PLATTER PREDICTION 


ea aang fans are really in the 
groove! Government statisticians 
predict that sale of phonograph rec- 
ords will shoot past the 100 million- 
dollar mark this year. This all-time 
high figure amounts to 25 million 
yh more than last year, adding up 
to a total of about 200 million records. 





PRICE PSYCHOLOGY 


[ YOU HAVE ALREADY expanded your 
hobby into a profitable business, 
always remember one important piece 
of professional advice—display prices! 
Statistics show that 80% of all buyers 
prefer not to have to ask the price 
when shopping. 





PATENT COSTS 


ECAUSE OF INCREASED costs, the 

U. S. Patent Office announces 
that it is raising the price of printed 
copies of patents to 25 cents each. 
Copies of trademarks and design pat- 
ents remain at the old price of 10 
cents each. 





CAPITAL NEWS 


TS POSSIBILITY of turning your 
hobby into a profitable business 
need not be given up simply because 
yeu lack the necessary capital. Uncle 


Sam stands ready to help you, a po- 
tential small businessman, obtain fi- 
nancial assistance. For advice regard- 
ing the types of loans most suitable 
to your individual needs, and the 
sources of credit available to you, 
send for the free release, FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE TO SMALL 
BUSINESS. ADDRESS: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 14th and Con- 
stitution Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Artist in Buttons 
Continued from page 22 


cessible to all, Engler plans to build, 
in the center of his rose garden, a 
small separate building, mostly glass, 
an outdoor gallery, in sihich each 
picture will “ hung with its own 
special lighting.” The pictures will 
constitute a permanent exhibit and 
the gallery will be lighted every 
night. As soon as building restric- 
tions are eased this gallery will be 
come a reality, but until that hap- 

ns the pictures are on exhibit at 
is home. 

Among the buttons in Engler’s 
collection are a perfume button, 
carved pearl, coral lithographed, cat’s 
eye, bull’s eye, French jet, miniature 
paper-weight and many others that 
would delight the heart of any col- 
lector. Mrs. Engler has a hat which 
is unique in having as its distinguish- 
ing adornment a large’ button having 
a rim of brilliants, one of the few of 
the Engler buttons that has not gone 
into a picture. This button once be- 
longed to a member of the Russian 
nobility. Royalty had a still more 
glamorous button for its exclusive 
use, but the one on Mrs. Engler’s 
hat “made” her chapeau. 

In Minnesota when the word got 
around that Engler was driving 
through a town and had some of his 
pictures with him, it was a common 
practice to dismiss school to allow 
the children to see them. Bond rallies, 
patriotic affairs and women’s clubs 
have featured displays of his pictures, 
and after the particular affair for 
which he has tee his pictures 
is over, there generally are requests 
for him to take them to designated 
school houses for exhibit. Among 
the hundreds of school children who 
have seen his pictures Engler hopes 
there are a few who will adopt his 
hobby. He stands ready to guarantee 
that it will bring satisfaction beyond 
measure. 


MIND POWER 





A FREE BOOK 


DEVELOP your personal, crea- 
tive power! Awaken the silent 


sleeping forces in your own con- . 
sciousness. Become Master of your 
own life. Push aside all obstacles 
with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The Rosicrucians know 
how, and will help you apply the 
greatest of all powers in man’s con- 
trol. Create health and abundance 
for yourself. Write for FREE book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” It tells how 
you may receive these teachings 
for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: 
Scribe K. Z. O. 


Ok Rosicrucians 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 











Pays $100 Monthly for 
Sickness or Accident; 
Up to $5,000 If Killed 


Hospital Benefits--Costs Only 3c a Day 
- Policy Sent for Free Inspection 


A NEW sickness — accident — 
hospital policy that pays up to 
$100 a month for disability from 
sickness or accident—and hospital 
benefits in addition — pays your 
beneficiary up to $5,000 if you are 
killed—costs only 3 cents a day! 

And the accidental death bene- 
fit increases to $7,500 after you 
have kept the policy in force for 
five years! 

Most important—it covers acci- 
dents and sickness from the very 
first day of medical attention. No 
waiting period of 7 or 14 days, as 
so many policies require. 

It has other benefits—you will 
see them all for yourself when you 
send for a regular policy on FREE 
inspection without obligation. 

Postal now is offering this pro- |. 
tection on a payment plan of only 
$1.00 a month, $2.85 per quarter, 
$5.65 semi-annually, or $10.95 for 
a whole year’s protection. BUT 
SEND NO MONEY. Write for pol- 
icy on free inspection. No agents 
will call—no medical examination. 
Write today—send full name, ad- 
dress, age, occupation, and name of 
beneficiary to Postal Life & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, 998 
Postal Life Building, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. / 














HOBBYIST, ATTENTION! See 
advertisements for real values. 
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Hobby Huddle. 


Continued from page 1 
or what will be the surface of the 


face, it can be fortified with lots of 


paper towels soaked in flour paste. 
Allow to dry and remove mask. Al- 
ways remember to grease the mold, 
or the mask will not want to leave 
the mold. Also in choosing a doll 
head to copy, choose one which is 
not too deeply curved and indented, 
since plaster is rigid and does not 
give. However, if Miss Miglion will 
remove the head from the plaster be- 
fore it is quite dry, she will be able 
to tear it away and should any small 

rts break away she can patch it up, 
or strangely enough these cloth faces 
do not need too accurate a mold. I 
hope this helps her out of her diffi- 
ce, and if she will write to me I 
may be able to help her further. I 
myself make original all-felt dolls just 
for fun. I have worked in a museum 
and know many tricks of the trade.” 

We submit that the spirit that 
characterizes this letter reflects accur- 
ately the attitude of one hobbyist 
toward another. But we must confess 
also, we have a strong feeling that 
whether Florence Nelson had a 
hobby or not, she would still be the 
same kind of unselfish, friendly, 
helpful sort of person. 





T ALL OF THE many who wrote us 
after reading “She's Paid to 
Listen to the Radio” in the July 
issue: we have forwarded your tre- 
quests for information to Radio Re- 
ports, Inc. Letters’are still coming in 
and still being promptly forwarded, 
as you request. 





NE OF THE MOST versatile con- 
tributors to PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES is Helen Bowen, whose 
“State the Name and Name the 
State” appears on page 53. Recently 
we asked Mrs. Bowen to tell us some- 
thing about herself. Thinking that 
all of you who read her articles and 
try to solve her puzzles and answer 
her brain teasers, would be as inter- 
ested as we were in the personality 
behind the name, we are including 
here some of the things she wrote in 
answer to our request: 
“Native New Yorker who has lived 


in many other cities, including a few - 


abroad, but who always returns like 
a homing pigeon to the justly famous 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

“In my ‘teens, was coerced into 


| believing I’d make a concert pianist. 


Worked and studied to this end for 
ten years, then abruptly decided mar- 
riage was the only career that mat- 
tered. Still happily married; still love 
music, both classical and Gershwin. 

“First lit’ry effort, a limerick last 
line which brought home the pluto- 





Helen Bowen 


cratic sum of $15. Pestered hapless 


editors from there on with every 
known form of writing, and suspect 
those who sent checks in return did 
so with some faint hope that the 
shock would kill me off. Being a 
rugged 120 Ibs., however, I not only 
survived, but redoubled my efforts. 
Recently began tripling them, with 
much better results. 

“For. some unaccountable reason, 
work best in the midst of quiet chaos 
... Le, a writing table strewn with 


‘ papers, magazines, peanut shells, 


card files, notebooks, kittens. Inci- 
dentally, adore kittens even after 
they grow into great, supercilious 
cats. Collect pictures of and anec- 
dotes about them. 

“In addition to writing, conduct a 
mail order business which keeps me 
in touch with a host of fascinatin 
folk all over the United States; coo 
well, but in fits and starts; loathe card 
and cocktail parties; love teenagers, 
movies, quizzes; have one constantly 
recurring dream . . . of owning a very 
small, very white house with a very 
blue roof and plenty of land for as- 
sorted animals and apple trees. 

“Music, matrimony, mail orders, 
manuscripts . . . never a monotonous 
moment!’ 





EMEMBER Mrs. Otro KosERrLgE, 
who won the $500 first prize 
in PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ $1,100 
contest for hobby stories? She will 
be back with another story in No- 
vember; this one about cornhusk 
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dolls. James Gantt will be beck also 
with -an article called, “Champi 
Dogs Are Born - - And Made,” re- 
lating how he and his wife found 
fun and money in breeding, rear 
ing and showing bulldogs. If you 
ever saved pictures of movie or stage 
stars, or even if you never did, you 
will find interesting reading in Frank 
LaCava’s story of a New Yorker 
who has built up a_ brisk bust 
ness filling requests for photographs 
of movie idols from Rudolph Valer 
tino to Van Johnson. Those are 
merely three among more than 20 
hobby articles, plus all the usual de- 
partments, to be found in the No 
vember issue of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. 


UatoreIn.0 Sarg 


Yee Sae 
Sirs: 


I'think, now after receiving PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES the second time 
since its enlarged proportions, that I 
like it better than the first size, 
though I can see good qualities in 
both. 

I, too, like Henry Charles Suter, 
say that I spend a lot of time in mak- 
ing up my own cross word puzzles 
and am glad to know that I can get 
them back by enclosing a stamped 
envelope. I certainly am _ learning 














much of geography, searching the ‘ 
e 


maps with newly discovered 
islands for unusual names. Perhaps 
I make mine too difficult as none 
have been accepted and the ones that 
do appear “are so very easy. I am 
fond of working them as well as of 
making them. In fact, I like all con- 
tests, puzzles, rebusés, anagrams, 
etc. Let’s have more of them. Be 
sides my stamp business, my fancy 
work department in- my hobb shop 
nets me quite a neat sum. i have 
orders for many articles which fill 
my vacant hours profitably. My hob- 
by shop, being a part of my home, 
attracts students from the University 
of Kansas as well as townspeople, 
and the loaning of books, literature 
and scrap books is very satisfying to 
me, knowing I may of help to 
some worthy student or inspire some 
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idle boy to select a hobby to develop 
his hidden talents. 

May I say here that I visited 
“Happy” of —— California 
(August PROFITABLE HOBBIES) 
in 1923 with my husband who knew 
him personally. It was he, “Happy,” 
who gave me the idea of makin 
a snake out of postage stamps. 
‘forthwith went home and strung all 
my old stamps for said snake (I was 
not a stamp collector, much less a 
dealer then). Oh, how I have re 

tted my rash act since I have 
earned the value of old stamps. 
Many of these are valuable today in 
used condition and would add greatly 
to my stock in trade. I did not throw 
those stamps away, but decorated 
what I call my stamp table. I got an 
unpainted table and designed a large 
shield with the 5c blue Roosevelt, 
and 2c Washington; cut the heads 
of the 5-centers for the blue field, 
and use the 2-centers for the stripes, 
the red side up for the red stripe and 
the red side down for the white 
stripe. So I have #constant reminder 
before me of my folly, and yet have 
used the stamps to some advantage. 

—Mrs. Ida Mason, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Sirs: 

Thank you so much for the July 

issue of your PROFITABLE HOB- 


BIES magazine. It is a swell maga- - 


zine. After reading your magazine 
each time I wish that I had even 
more spare time so that I might have 
more hobbies. Some of the hobbies 
are so different I would like to try 
all of them out. 

There isn’t any excuse for people 
not being able to make ends meet 
when there is a PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES magazine available. 

I can’t offer you any suggestions 
on how to improve your magazine 
as my family and I like it just as 
it is. —Etta Salsman, 

Springfield, Mo. 
Sirs: 

In answer to your item about more 
puzzles—the more the merrier for us 
in that line. We surely enjoy PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES. 

It is quite a satisfaction to know 
that now it will be coming to us 
every month. 

—Mrs. J. C. Jensen, 
Glendale, California 


Sirs: 
I just received my second trial copy 


of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. I 


have never been interested in readin 
very much, but I really enjoyed read- 
ing the first issue. rf certainly . is 
wonderful how some people can do 
things. 

My hobby is making all kinds of 
fancy work, but I never have gotten 
anywhere with it. I don’t seem to 
know the right kind of: people. I 
would like to place an # and see 
what comes of it. ‘ 

—Agnes E. Leech, 
Venetia, Pennsylvania 
Sirs: 

I like the PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES magazine any size—I can un- 
derstand how the smaller size would 
be more convenient for some, but I 
will be satisfied for it to be the size 
convenient for the greatest number 
of subscribers. 

I do think a children’s page would 
be “super.” It would hekp to prove 
to our youth that they have a place 
in what many le consider (ac- 
cording to landlords) a world for 
“adults only.” 

Success to a grand magazine, in 
fact to “The Magazine” of the time. 

—Mrs. H. M. Hackard, 
Divernon, Illinois 








Overcoming a 
Scarcity 


NE OF THE MANY scarce 
items today is the canvas 
board used for oil painting. 


You can make your own 
boards easily enough with the 
following materials: old win- 
dow shade, picture frames and 
ordinary thumb tacks. Cut out 
a aig of shade about 1% 
inches larger than the frame. 
Fold the edges and tack one 
side on the back of the frame; 
pull taut and tack on the other 
side until finished. 

Still another method is to use 
stiff cardboard with a piece of 
shade. Put an even coat of 
good glue on the cardboard, 
place the shade on the glue side 
and iron out wrinkles with your 
hand. You will find the latter 
suitable for both water color 
and oil paints. 


A. J. Stevens. 
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“I should have 


tiny ones.” 


stopped him when he started making these little 
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Hill Country Heifetz 


Continued from page 11 


most to them today is the tumbling 
music of carefree and happy times. 

“Chicken Reel,” “Arkansas Trav- 
eler,” “Old Joe Clark,” “Liza Jane,” 
and finally the classic of them all, 
the national anthem of the hill coun- 
tries, “Turkey in the Straw,” were 
played with loving familiarity by the 
fiddling Bill Poor. 

When it was over and he dropped 
the bow lazily and rested the rosin 
covered violin on his knee we begged 
for “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 

Bill said he didn’t know it. 

“Why of course you know it Bill,” 
Mary spoke up. “He plays it all the 
time. He’s just being modest.” 

“Well, I ain’t played it for some 
time,” Bill said, placing the fiddle 
on his arm, “but I'll try.” 

He played the melody well, pluck- 
ing the strings when the “Pop” was 
due. Then he put the bow under his 
left leg and played the tune through, 
next he put the bow behind his neck 
and fiddled, and finally he stood up, 
and contorting his into a posi- 
tion of amazing cupalatice, placed 
the bow behind him, held the violin 
so it would touch the bow, and pol- 
ished off the tune with a theatrical 
flourish. 


= LIKE Birt Poor have 
been playing in the country 
school houses, as well as porticoed 
mansions, since the earliest days. 
There’s no reason to believe that the 
line of American troubadours is ex- 
hausted, for as Bill says, “I got six 
girls and three boys, they all play the 
gst or - oat hg one of 
my boys plays the fiddle. | e t 
i Ve cae he'll be playing “Rag. 
time Ann” for the folks. That’s the 
most popular piece in these parts, 
you know.” 


Walking Dogs—For Their 
Sake and Yours 
(Continued from page 20) 


leash tight enough so that the dog 
doesn’t inadvertently lasso the ankles 
of a passing pedestrian. At crossings, 
draw his teas: short so that his head 
is held close at your side, and obey 
the lights before you barge out across 
traffic. When nature calls, the curb 
is the spot. 

When walking with your dog, you 
will probably encounter other dogs 
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BUSINESS 
OR PERSONAL 
USE 


Use our Impressive Business and Personal 
Stationery to gain NEW BUSINESS ... 
and hold old customers. Our INDIVIDUALLY 
DESIGNED Printed Stationery is used by 
hundreds of satisfied owners of small busi- 
nesses. 


WHITE 25% RAG PAPER LETTERHEADS 
AND ENVELOPES 


Sheets 7'44x10'2—Envelopes 376x7'2 
No. 27—100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes $ 3.75 
No. 28—250 Sheets and 250 Envelopes. 6.75 
No. 29—500 Sheets and 500 Envelopes 10.90 


WHITE HAMMERMILL BOND LETTER- 
HEADS AND ENVELOPES 





Sheets 8/2xii—Envelopes 356x642 
No. 3!—100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes.$ 3.25 
No. 32—250 Sheets and 250 Envelopes. 5.75 
No. 33—500 Sheets 


Up to 4 lines * 
ame copy on Envelopes and Letterheads. 
No. 7 P Post Gum Labels..$1.50 


No. 93-500 Envelopes, 25% Rag, Long 
No. 10 Size 4%x9' 


No. 91—500 Letterheads, 25% Rag, 
82x11 (for use with No. 93 
_ | Eee TO 


SEND CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR 
POSTAL NOTE. WE PAY POSTAGE IN 
U. S. A. Order today! Prompt service! 


How Printing & Stationery 
Company 


Business and Personal Stationery 
723-25 Eunice Avenue 





Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


Dept. 5977 Omaha, 
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CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
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Keep Your Scissors Sharp 


with “KWIK” Scissors Sharpener 
Simple, easy and efficient, will last 
for years. Money back guarantee. 
Send 25c¢ Coin or stamps to 


RAYSOL PRODUCTS Box 464 


Poplar Bluff 6, Missouri 








from time to time. If they are also 
walking on leash with their masters, 
do as you please about stopping to 
chat or merely drawing your fellow 
over to your side and passing by. 
But if the other dog is aaa in his 
yard and comes out to bark at you, 
take it easy. The average watchdog 
is only doing his duty when he runs 
to the edge of his lawn and yaps, so 
a few reassuring words from you will 
usually calm him down. But there 
are exceptions. 


W: HAVE FOUND that for some 
unknown reason certain do 
will fly into a rage at the mere sight 
of a collie or other long-haired dog. 
A little saucy beagle who lived up 
the road from our kennels seemed to 
have that mania. He went into a 
furious frenzy every time he set eyes 
on our gentle collies. 

It is not ordinarily advisable to 
carry a stick with you when you walk 
your dog, for many strange dogs re- 
sent any attempt to threaten them 
and simply become more ferocious at 


the sight of your stick. Yet our beagle 
friend refused to be ignored. He > 
veloped the habit, when he saw that 
his make-believe ferocity was getting 
him nowhere, of flying out at us, 
snarling hysterically and attempting 
to nip » collies’ legs. After learning 
what to expect from him, we would 

ick up a stick on nearing his house, 
scondligh it meaningfully and foil 
him in his bluff. After that, the over- 
zealous beagle no longer dared to 
come out in the road but just ran to 
the edge of his master’s lawn and sat 
there muttering under his breath 
while the collies walked by! 


Walking dogs is not always easy, 
but it pays big dividends. Both you 
and your pets will get a mental lift 
from the daily change from home re- 
strictions and the health angle cannot 
be over-emphasized. Then, too, as a 
paid dog walker you will find your- 
self developirrg a pleasant plumpness 
in the money pocket as well as an 
attractive slimness around the waist. 
So why not start now and give this 
stimulating hobby a trial? 
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Radio philosopher Herb Shriner’s 
harmonica started him on the 
way to success—and he still plays it. 


Photographs by Ray Levitt 


. . » HARD CHOICE 


Herb Shriner, radio's rustic philosopher, 
takes it easy physically as he wrestles with 
the mental problem ‘of which of his many 
harmonicas to use on his next show. 
Chances are he'll pick the battered 25- 
cent instrument that started him on the 
way to success and is his favorite gooa 
luck token. 





A HARMONICA HOBBYIST 
CRASHES THE BiG TIME 


"gt mcamneal Itx say. In fact, 
harmonicas have been a gold 
mine for me. 

Every other hobby I indulge in 
always and inevitably lands on the 
debit side of the ledger. My motor- 
cycles, my boat, my girl friends— 
when I think of these I shudder. It’s 
only a battered little two-bit har- 
monica that I can view with unadul- 
terated pleasure. For it started me on 
the road to what many folks famil- 
iarly call “show biz.” 

It happened sort of round-about-ly. 
When I was a kid I got up a bunch 





of other harmonica-mad_ characters 
and we toured the west: Hugger- 
knuckle, Hogwash, Pratt Falls 
(smaller towns, too). But some of 
their folks became leery and called 
back the boys to honest work. Only 
I stuck with the harmonicas. It was 
kind of embarrassing for a while, 
with 10 or 15 harmonicas hanging 
from my pockets and just two arms 
and one mouth. The fumbling, 
though, started me on the comed 
routine—which is about where 
stand to date. 

I got my first harmonica when I 


Herb Shriner as told to 
Sally Mirliss 


was 12. A next door neighbor gave 
it to me for Christmas. She moved 
away shortly thereafter—for obvious 
reasons. 

Coincidentally, the very first time 
I made any money with harmonicas 
was when a moving van company 
paid me a dollar for every family 
that moved out of town. Like they 
say about gangsters and criminals, 
“It was easy money.” 

In high school I had a real racket. 
I used to play at all the “functions.” 
You know the sort of thing—instead 
of reciting “Oh Captain, My Cap 
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tain” or shouting “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” I'd jiggle away on my little 
harmonica. It came in handy, par- 
ticularly round examination times 
when t could generally haul off for 
an extended session in the auditor- 
ium. Teachers, too, used to keep me 
in mind when they had to punish 
their naughty pupils. The kids 
would be lt to stay after school 
and listen to me play. Even I agreed 
that was punishment enough! 





my life when I was about 16 was to 
be the world’s best harmonica player. 
I might as well confess I'd kind of 
like the same thing right now. 


I REALLY GOT down to harmonica 
collecting during the war. There 
was a line in the army that the 
French fought for their country and 
the Russians fought for Stalin, but 
the Americans fought for souvenirs. 
Anyway, I went for harmonicas. By 
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my harmonica symphony. I’ve now 
assembled 14 fellows to practice 
symphonic music on the harmonica 
with me, and we've gone through a 
series of Bach arrangements which I 
hope to be able to present at Carnegie 
Hall in New York this fall. Another 
of my schemes is a tour of the coun- 
try with the harmonica symphony— 
provided the comedy routine i do for 
a living ever allows me the time. 
An incident occurring during the 








[* HIGH SCHOOL, too, 
I organized a har- 
monica band. We used 
to play just before the 
football or baseball 
games were to start, a 
sort of pep session. We 
had such phenomenal 
success that once I 
agreed to play for the 
opposite team—so that 
our team could have 
the pleasure of at least 
a single victory. 

Four of the fellows 
from the band and 
myself were hired by 
the local music store 
around then to play 
in the window on Sat- 
urday afternoons. 
When the store went 
out of business... . 
Anyway, we finally 
took off on our own, 
touring Indiana on the 
backs of re-converted 
jaloppies, sleeping in 
theatre seats, and do- 
ing everything — in- 
cluding the building 
of stages—for our per- 
formances. 

I was a champ con- 
test enterer too, in 
those days. A pal of 
mine on the contest 
front was Marilyn 





_ erally places 





Ahout Herb Shriner 


ALL, BLOND, AND almost 

gangling Herb Shriner, 
whose radio personality gen- 
im in the late 
40’s, actually is just 28—seem- 
ing more a bobby-sox hero 
than the fire-side philosopher 
he actually is. But unlike the 
bobby-sox heroes, Herb can 
generally be seen lounging 
around in an $18 corduroy 
suit, playing a battered little 
harmonica which was given 
him 10 years ago, and “chew- 
ing the fat” with the old tim- 
ers of show business. 

Directly in the great In- 
diana tradition of American 
humor (George Ade, Joe 
Cook, Abe Martin), Herb 
hails from Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. His first contact with 
show business came through 
the harmonica, amateur con- 
tests, and a barn-dance radio 
program. 

His theatrical wanderings, 
after covering the state of In- 
diana, first took him to Detroit 
where he was booked in 
vaudeville and “slowly fell 
into my slippy hick routine.” 
Then came Chicago and the 


West Coast, and at the age of 
18, Australia and the South 
Seas Islands. “It was like go- 
ing to the moon,” Herb says 
of that vaudeville trip, which 
included such old-time vaude- 
villians as Anna May Wong, 
the Mills Brothers and Nick 
Lucas. 

Back on the West Coast, 
Herb was “featured in all the 
leading audition rooms,” fin- 
ally played the Biltmore Bowl, 
the Orpheum, and wound up 
on a l-year NBC sustainer 
with the then-newcomers, 
Johnny Johnson, Martha Til- 
ton, Gordon Jenkins and Cliff 
Arquette. His first big break 
came through a booking on 
the national Kate Smith aon 
And then came Pearl Harbor. 

Drafted into the Army in 
1943, he spent 29 months as 
a sergeant in the infantry, 
earning five battle stars for 
fighting through Normandy, 
the Rhineland, Northern 
France, the Ardennes, and 
Central Europe. Member of 


a “service” platoon which 


. “wandered through the front 


lines,” Herb did everything 


Continued on following page 



















































war in Europe in con- 
nection with harmon- 
icas was the time one 
of the privates, Lonnie 
Guthrie, gave me his 
instrument for  safe- 
keeping during an ad- 
vance. In the chaos of 
the front line I com- 
pletely lost touch with 
him. It seems such a 
ridiculous thing, but I 
still have the har- 
monica—which I would 
gladly turn over if 
Lonnie ever pops up. 
Another war _inci- 
dent happened one 
night during a raid in 
Brest. I was lying in 
a trench where I had 
found apparently a 
German Luger. It was 
very dark and_ very 
quiet. The shooting 
had stopped but I felt 
the stillness to be de- 
ceiving, and so lay 
quiet in the mud. You 
know how your heart 
gets to beating and 
your mind gets to | 
wandering when your 
entire vista is suddenly 
closed by absolutel 
nothing? Well, that’s 
the way it was with 
me. I was so scared 
that I thought I heard 
somebody creeping up 


Maxwell, now a well known singer. 
Both Marilyn and myself, she with 
her voice and I with my harmonica, 
copped prize after prize in the local 
amateur nights, and finally I got my 
first radio spot playing my harmonica 
on a program over station WOWO, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, called “Hoos- 
ier Hop,” which, 10 years later, is 


still running. Strangely enough, that 
first radio show proved my largest 
hookup—122 stations—until just re- 
cently when I was engaged for the 
Philip Morris program. 

I think the greatest ambition of 


the time I got through I had about 
half a dozen divisions working for 
me on the harmonica front. Our 
German putsch brought me more 
than a score of harmonicas ranging 
in size from one inch to three feet 
and in tone from the ordinary har- 
monica timbre to the cello and bass 
violin. I previously had done a lot 
of experimenting with sounds on the 
harmonica in my own right, but 
mostly I’d get as far as the violin— 


‘and no farther. It was the varying 


tonal qualities of these German har- 
monicas which gave me the idea for 


on me from the darkness outside. 
Slowly and carefully I reached for 
the Luger—and came up with, hon- 
est Injun, a harmonica! Incidentally, 
and luckily, the intruder turned out 
to be nothing but a figment of my 
overworked imagination. 

I'd say my most difficult harmonica 
performance occurred in a tiny, 
beaten church overseas which had 
changed hands so many times that 
nobody knew whether it had started 
out being pro or con. Anyway, it 
was during an advance, and the 
church momentarily had been rigged 
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up as an entertainment hall, despite 
the fact that it was expected to be 
shelled at any moment. Well, | 
played the harmonica, and the fel- 
lows laughed a little, and the place 
wasn’t shelled, and I’m still alive. All 
the same, I’d hate to have to live it 
over again. 


OR RECREATION recently I’ve been 

sitting in with the Gypsy orches- 
tras round town. I take my _ har- 
monica down and they play their 
violins and their guitars, and we have 
a grand old time swapping Virginia 
reels for Hungarian gzardas. One old 
guitarist, a Czech, had never seen a 
harmonica in his life until I began 
haunting the place. “What kind of 
noise makes it?” was his first com- 
ment. He’s been catching on quick, 
though, and can now play it like a 
veteran. As a matter of fact he re- 
cently appeared as soloist—with my 
harmonica! 

Most people consider the _har- 
monica as just another toy. But, to 
be historical, one of the first har- 
monicas was invented by Benjamin 
Franklin way back in 1760 and both 
Beethoven and Mozart wrote for it. 
This differed from the harmonica 
we know today in that it was made 
of glass bowls set on a spindle and 
revolving in a trough of water by 
pedal action, the tone being produced 
by friction of the fingers. The con- 
temporary harmonica, of course, is a 
small reed instrument sometimes also 
called a mouth organ, and operating 
on the same principle as the ac- 
cordion. 

Personally, I think of the har- 
monica. as a sort of good luck piece. 
It made me my first money, brought 
me my first job, eame with me un- 
scathed all through the war—and I 
still get over stage fright by warming 
up on one. No wonder I treat it 
respectfully. 





How You Can Get 
Profitable Hobbies 
Needlework Patterns 


You can order the delightfully 
original transfer patterns and de- 
signs for the needlework items shown 
on page 48, by merely writing Read- 
ers Service Department, PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES, 3958 Central, Kan- 
sas City 2, Missouri, and enclosing 
coin or stamps for each pattern as 
shown below. Please order by Pat- 
tern Number. 


Floral bedroom set, 
RR es 15c 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


. » » THE HARMONICA JOINS THE STRINGS 


- One of Herb Shriner's favorite haunts is a Hungarian cafe in New York City where 


he spends many a leisure hour blending his harmonica with the strings of a G 

i s 
ensemble, led by Nicholas Matthey, the violinist in the center. The girl is Toni 
Steiner, cymbalon player. 











ABOUT HERB SHRINER 
(Continued from preceding page) 


from perking up the boys 
with jokes, to safe-keeping 
harmonicas and digging 
trenches. 

Since coming back to the 
states, Herb has done a series 
of national radio guest shots 
and has appeared regularly on 
the Philip Morris program. 
Typical of Shriner's quiet, 
homespun humor is the fol- 
lowing: 


“I wish people would stop 
all this talk about wars, super- 
battleships, and atom bombs. 
They oughta learn a lesson 
from the folks out in Indiana, 
who really are peaceful. 
Things are so peaceful in In- 
diana, that if anyone ever 
dropped an atom bomb out 
there, I'll bet the durn thing 
would just lay there and 
grow. 














State the Name 
Name the State 


(Answers to puzzle on page 16) 


1. PAsteur 8. DELilah 
2. LAncelot 9. TENNyson 
3. CONN 10. MONTague 
4. MINNehaha 11, ALAddin 
5. MASSenet 12. FLAgg 
6. br onan 13. VAnderbilt 
7. MICHelangelo ; 14. WISter 

15. CALve 
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An engineer’s mathematics hobby 


earns him big dividends in money 
and in the gratitude of thousands of 
school children and their teachers. 


MAKING A GAME 


“I think I hate mathematics al- 
most as much as you love it!” Thus, 
in ie ae spoke the wife of a 
New York City consulting engineer 
as she sat at home marking examina- 
tion papers. 

Her husband, Harry Maximon, 
looked up from his evening paper in 
surprise. “Selma,” he re A “how 
can you say a thing like that?” 

“It’s the truth,” insisted Mrs. 
Maximon, a teacher in a progressive 
school. “Look at these papers. In 
every class, it’s the same story. There 
are always the talented few that take 
to arithmetic naturally—like you did 
—and the rest fail, fail, fail! I haven’t 
the heart to mark these papers, I 
sympathize with these children so!” 

The middle-aged engineer put 
away his paper and gave his wife 
his full attention. “I can’t under- 
stand it,” he said. “Ever since I can 
remember, figures have fascinated 
me, been my great hobby. Why 
shouldn’t it be so with others?” 

‘Tll tell you why,” Selma Maxi- 
mon said. des because there’s never 
been an attractive way of teaching 
the subject. I remember when I went 
to school. I was made to do sums as 
punishment. I hated the subject. 
Thank heaven, nothing like that is 
done any more. But even progressive 
schools have no way of making chil- 
dren like arithmetic drills. They've 
made every other subject attractive, 
but not arithmetic.” 

Mr. Maximon frowned. “There 
must be a way,” he mused. 

“Find it,” said his wife, “and you'll 
make a million! You'll also earn the 
gratitude of every school teacher in 
the world.” 

With that, she went back to mark- 
ing her papers. Her husband, 


though, didn’t return to his news- 
paper. He remained lost in thought, 
turning over in his mind what had 
just been said. 


HAT CONVERSATION between hus- 
band and wife took place early 
in 1938. At the beginning of 1946, 
Harry Maximon, after many trials, 
solved his own problem. The results 
have been little short of astonishing. 

Under the name of The Maxim 
Game company, the Maximons have 
produced and financed two simple 
games, mathematical inventions 
called “Add-It” and “Tally-It,” clever 
competitive card games in addition 
and multiplication respectively. First 
tried as an experiment in Mrs. Maxi- 
mon’s classrooms, the response to the 
games has overwhelmed the invent- 
ors. Mrs. Maximon has abandoned 
her teaching career in favor of full- 
time promotion of the games her 
husband invented. And he finds him- 
self compelled to give more and more 
time to the growing Maxim Game 
company, less and less time to the 
blueprints and slide rules of his pro- 
fession. 

Quick to take hold in the East, the 
remarkable games have won the ac- 
claim of Parents Magazine, gettin 
its seal of approval. Public an 

rogressive schools throughout the 
East have been clamoring for the two 
games. Public schools and school 
systems in New York, Yonkers, Scars- 

ale and New Rochelle have adopted 
the games officially. Parent-Teacher 
associations and boards of education 
in many places have given the Maxi- 
mons thanks and blessings for “the 
first real means of making arithmetic 
attractive to students.” The awed 
inventors, a little frightened at the 


OUT OF ARITHMETIC 


Norman Ober 


sudden mushrooming of a full-scale 
industry in their midst, have received 
orders from all over the country, far 
outstripping their initial cautious 
printings. Orders and letters of in- 
quiry were received recently from 
educators in India and South Africa. 
Completely overwhelmed by what 
has happened, the inventors of 
Maxim Games are struggling to keep 
abreast of the demand and trying 
frantically to get used to being a big 
business. What started as a hobby 
and became a classroom experiment 
has blossomed into a gold mine al- 
most overnight. 


H™ DO THE games work? They 
are similar in structure. Two or 
more can play at a time, using a deck 
of special cards, each card having, a 
sum or a tally on the face. The result 
of the sum isn’t given, but the player 
figures it out. Numbered discs are 
drawn, one at a time, by players. 
The idea is to find a card or cards 
that equal (in sum or tally) the num- 
ber on the disc. Players take turns. 
They may use their own cards, dealt 
out five at a time, or one of their own 
plus those of the other players. The 
winner is the holder of the most 
cards at the end of each hand. In 
“Add-It,” the mind is busy making 
sums. In “Tally-It,” the exercise is 
in multiplication. The game is stim- 
ulating and exciting. What charms 
educators is that it also teaches arith- 
metic painlessly. 


B= TO EXTREME poverty in Rus- 
sia more than half a century 
ago, Harry Maximon was a rickety 
baby, escaping death from malnutri- 
tion by a hair's breadth. But he sur- 


vived to come to America, a wide- 






























































... TRYING TO BEAT A MAN AT HIS OWN GAME 


Harry Maximon contends with his daughter, Naomi, and his son, Leonard, in a game 
of "'Tally-It,"" one of two mathematical games which the engineer invented at the 
suggestion of his wife (standing), to make learning arithmetic easier for school 


children. 


eyed immigrant, to master language 
difficulties and graduate from Har- 
vard as a special student. He loved 
figures. Mathematical problems, 
equations and theorems fascinated 
him, became his hobby. Specializing 
in building construction, he served 
America during the second World 
War by designing oil refinery plants 
for the Allies, both here and abroad. 


The Maximons were married in 
New York City in 1919 after a whirl- 
wind courtship. Selma completed 
her teacher training, graduating from 
Barnard College and getting her 
Master’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She taught for 12 years in 
public and progressive schools until 
“Add-It” and “Tally-It” installed her 


in a new, unique profession. 


The couple has two children, 
Leonard, 20, and Naomi, who is 16. 
Leonard has just finished two years 
of navy duty. Before entering the 
service, he won a nation-wide schol- 
arship competition at Oberlin Uni- 
versity. Incidentally, there should be 
no trouble guessing in which subject 
Leonard won his scholarship. It’s 
mathematics! Since his discharge 
from the navy, he’s been scrambling 
about on long legs trying to lighten 
his mother’s bewildering burden. 
Leonard showed remarkable ability 


at mathematics just as his father did, 
right from the start. When he was 
9 years old, the boy tossed a ball 
against a wall and lost it. Keeping 
cool, the youngster approached the 
wall in a straight line from where 
he’d thrown the ball. He recited, 
“The angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle of reflection.” Then he 
marched away from the wall at an 
angle equal to the one at which he’d 
approached it and found the ball 
without any trouble. His father tells 
the story with great gusto and 
fatherly pride. 

The daughter favors her mother 
mathematically. She has other in- 
terests in life. Slightly on the tomboy 
side, Naomi is a student at the Julia 
Richman high school. She keeps up 
with the mad, unpredictable fads 
and fashions of today’s teen-agers. 
She taught herself to eat with chop- 
sticks, “just for the fun of it,” and 
uses them all the time in preference 
to more conventional eating tools. 


Nios IS THE only member of the 
family unaffected by the amaz- 
ing career of Maxim Games. While 
her mother is up to her arms in book- 
keeping and her father is see-sawing 
between his old vocation and _ his 
new, Naomi puts her time in im- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


peovicts her position with the Girl 
couts and world-shakingly _ insists 
she’s never heard of Frank Sinatra! 


Mr. Maximon, meanwhile, survey- 
ing a desk full of engineering ad 
lems, his enthusiasm straining to- 
wards the new venture, is trying to 
decide when to make the break and 
project himself into full-time game 
activity. He has found himself 
doodling designs for mechanical and 
educational games, dozens of which 
fill his mind when he should be 
applying a stern slide rule to a cold 
set of figures. In his own words, 
“I’ve got it bad!” 

One thing is certain; what began 
with an offhand evening conversa- 
tion between man and -wife has 
bloomed into a welcome, educational 
institution. And the Maximons find 
it hard to get used to it all. “I keep 
thinking,” says the puzzled Mr. 
Maximon, “that we’ve been watching 
this thing happen, but that it hasn't 
happened to us at all!” 


To prove that all the family in- 
ventiveness isn’t vested in her father, 
Naomi has perfected a solitaire b 
combining the cards and discs of both 
games. 

After she worked it out, she dem- 
onstrated it to her family. “This 
way,” she told them, “you get prac- 
tice in addition and multiplication 
at the same time!” 


She’s right, too. The only trouble 
is that her rules are so complex and 
involved that her parents decided to 
keep her discovery from the public 
for the good of all concerned. This 
doesn’t bother Naomi. She goes right 
on playing her own game and enjoy- 
ing it. She understands it perfectly. 

The Maximons spent many years 
getting established as engineer hus- 
band and schoolteacher wife. Both 
successful in their chosen fields, they 
are today uprooted by the hobby that 
turned big business. The teacher can 
no longer teach and the engineer will 
soon be forced to give up his engin- 
eering. The money earned by 
Maxim Games is an excellent ex- 
ample of hobby-made profit. In this 
case, however, the profits have not 
been enjoyed by the inventors alone. 
Hosts of school children have been 
done a genuine service. Progressive 
education has taken a long stride 
forward in the estimation of many 
educators, as a result of the patient 
work of a man who loved mathe 
matics, stimulated to greater effort 
by his wife who hated it! 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS @ MARKETS © EXCHANGES e BUYERS @ SELLERS 








A suggestion... 


When you answer an 
ad, why not enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply? This is 
especially advisable when 
asking for information. 
The person you write will 
appreciate this courtesy, and 
you’re far more likely to 
have your letter answered. 











The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or money order. All classified 
set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. 
Be sure that check, currency or money order accompanies copy. November forms are now closed. Copy for December issue must 


reach us by October 10th. 








BOOKS, PATTERNS 


GROW VEGETABLE PLANTS, Fruits, Flowers. 
Interesting profitable enterprise. Sow $2.00 
worth of seeds $50.00 profit. Working Plan 
$1.00. Money back if not satisfied. Lightning 
Speed. P. O. Box 115-VX. Streator, Illinois. 


MANUFACTURE wood toys for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 patterns of action pull toys, 
doll table and chairs, high chair, ironing board, 
wheelbarrow, swing, doll cradle, animal carts, 
trucks, rocker, doll bed, etc., $1.00. 20 attrac- 
tive modern designed pull toy patterns, 50c. 35 
patterns circus wagons, trucks, ambulance, tank, 
tractor, locomotive, pull toys, etc., $1.00. Con- 
tinental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR EVERY .HOME “The Simplex Cook 
Book,”” Chef Michel Complete Selected Recipes, 
$1.00. Michel, 2214 I Ave., National City, Cal 


2500 USED BOOKS. Fiction, literature, law, 
technical and text books. State your interests. 
L. D. Keller, Route 10, Springfield, Mo. 


Cash Profits “SECURITY ACRES.’ Sensational 
new book tells how to create a fine income in 
your own backyard, city lot or five-acre plot. 
Presents SCORES of novel, proven, “practical 
ideas, plans, etc. No guesswork. No experiment- 
ing. Send $1.00 bill today. Your money back if 
not satisfied. Free Booklet “Money Grows on 
Trees” with each order. LIGHTNING SPEED 
MFG. CO., P. O. Box 115PH, Streator, Illinois, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR PROF'TABLE hobby learn how to test 
gold and silver. Send for my new book telling 
you how. Price $2.95. Louis Rubenstein, 200 
Professional Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


DRAWINGS of your ideas—inventions, by col- 
lege draftsmen—drawings approved by Patent 
Attorneys, Chrisman, College Box 375, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


WHOLESALE CATALOG, directory 10c thou- 
sands of articles. Stafford Sales, 961% N. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. (Dept. PHK.) 


ALARM CLOCKS easily repaired, adjusted 

when you know how. Profitable hobby. Com- 

ae instructions 50c. Clifford Jones, 1210 
dley, Utica 3, New York. 


DOLLS 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True “to life modeling -of heads, 
hands, done in composition. Dressed in authentic 
Costumes Send. for price list. Stamp please. 

wis Sorensen, 1134 Highland Ave., Apt. K, 
Bremerton, Wash. 


DOLLS From Sea To You. Lobster Dolls $2.00, 
Crab Dolls $1.25, Cork Dolls $1.00. Ericko, 
West. Springfield, Mass. 


YOU’LL LOVE Them! Chenille dolls in _ex- 


















































uisite costumes $1.25 postpaid—Toy Millar, — 


261, Pahokee, Florida. , 
-~ od 


NOVELTIES 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 





ORIGINAL, useful, artistic Hall Trees, Book 
Ends. Chas. H. Sumner, Bloomingdale, Mich. 





PLASTEX BOOK ENDS for Christmas. Stamped 
envelope brings information. Katherine M. 
Smith, R. D: 1, Hunlock Creek, Pa. 


HAT PINCUSHIONS, silks ‘and cottons, lace, 
ribbon trimmed. 35c wholesale. 50c retail. Mrs. 
Ralph F. Kauffman, Willow St., Route 1, Penna. 


LATEST NOVELTY beaded brooches $1.00. 
Beautiful gifts. Specify color. Alverna L. 
Nedeau, 934 Leland Avenue, Chicago 40, Iili- 
nois. 








DRESS HANGERS, crocheted covers, sachets 
attached, 75c. Pot holders. hot pads, 50c. Anna 
McKee, 92nd and State Line, P ered City, Mo. 


CROCHETED and Knitted Christmas gifts made 
to order. Order early. Mrs. Virginia Bair, 33 
South College Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


POT HOLDERS, 50 cents. Pineapple doilies, 
15 inch $1.25, also other crocheting. Ernest 
Bauge, Bradford, Iowa. 


ORDERS TAKEN for filet chair sets $3.50, 12 
inch round doilies $1.50, kitchen aprons $2.00. 
Gladys L. Pickett, Sparta, Michigan. 














WINTER CORSAGES of Vermont greens 50c. 
Order early for late November and December 
delivery. Mrs. S. C. Muzzy, Shelburne, Vermont. 


WANTED-—Orders for braided ra: 
cheted doilies, and chair sets. Tracie 
burg, Michigan. 


rugs, cro- 
ice, Davis- 





FOR SALE: Pine Cone Lapel Pins, Birds and 
others. Write for prices. Mrs. Maynard Graham, 
Loveland, Colorado. 


DUTCH BOY, Sailor, Chinaman Lapel dolls 50 
cents. Many other outstanding values. June B 
Jenkin, 97 Estelle Road, East Haven, Conn. 


HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, bells, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, mis- 
cellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229. S. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 


SALT and PEPPERS and pitchers hand painted 
from black. walnut shells 50 cents each. Jack 
Bailes, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


REAL STAINLESS Steel Expansion Watch 
Bands, 85c. May ‘have other things you want. 
Arrow Specialties, 333. No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ilknois. 


ASHTRAY, STATUE, set in mineral specimen 
rocks from Butte, Richest Hill on Earth, $1.00 
postpaid. Also plaques. M. L. Anderson, 1331 
Schley St., Butte, Montana. 


LIMITED NUMBER genuine cedar or rose petal 
sachets, 25 cents each. Georgia Stough, 303 W. 
Johnson Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 


PLAQUES, ART SUPPLIES 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES wholesale sampie pair 
and list for dime. William Grunditz, 12788 Fil- 
bert, Detroit 5, Michigan. 
































LOOK: Assortments of 100 old and rare items 
of art, material. Mint trade cards. Currier & 
Ives prints. Royal Japanese color prints. Paper 
dolls. Gay nineties art folders, Raphel Tuck 
art cards. The lot $2.85. Art Antique Storage 
Co., 109 S. 6th Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


PAINT Wall Plaques at home. Big profits. No 
experience needed. Mv course tells how. Valu- 
che information FREE. Alfred Novak, 2601 
Division Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PLAIN or DECORATED wall plaques, fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, statues, ashtrays, dogs, ele- 
phant book ends. Mrs. M. L. Kinard, 1511 
Belle Street, Alton 3, ‘Illinois. 








HANDPAINTED, hand laced. billfolds, black, 
$2.50 each. Mrs. H. D. Gordon, 215 So. Main, 
Florence, Kansas. 


CROCHET EDGINGS on handerchiefs 25c 
each. Mrs. B. E. G. Litts, R.P.N., Highland, 
Ulster_Co., Lloyd, N. Y. 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything crocheted, tat- 
ted, or embroidered. Clara Tilley, 1115 West 
9th, Medford, Oregon. 


WANTED-Samples of all kinds of needlework, 
sewing, handicrafts, novelties, stationery, greet- 
ing tards, wrappings, etc. ill take orders for 
you in my New Arts and Crafts Gift and Work- 
shop. Write first, give full descriptions and 
prices. Also buy on consignment. Florence 
Moots, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


PATCHWORK APRON SQUARES. Cut out, 
teady to sew. $1.00 each. Mrs Timothy Murphy, 
Park Villa, Turners Falls, Mass. 


PIECED QUILT BLOCK and pattern 35c. 
Also scraps 25c lb. Mrs. M. L. Kinard, 1511 
Belle Street, Alton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Three crocheted pot holders $1.00. 
Sachets 15c; Edged Handkerchiefs. Mrs. Frank 
McDonald, 205 N. Genesee, Utica 4, New York. 


ASSORTED HANDMADE dolls, stuffed toys, 
crocheting, tatting. Mary Smith, 313 Behrends, 
Peoria, Ill 


HOSTESS TEA APRONS, hand crocheted, $3 
postpaid. Leona France, Littleton, , Illinois. 


GREETING CARDS 


JOIN our greeting card club. Write for infor- 
mation. Geo. M. Lynch, R. R. 1, Warren, 
Indiana. : 


OUTSTANDING LOVELY GREETING Card 
assortments, Christmas Gift Wrapping, Personal 
Stationery. L. A. Gavin,.445 N. Clark, Forest 
City,. Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS Christmas Cards 
$1.00. postpaid. Artificial, large, mn Roses, 
35c each. Mae Schrump, Northfield, Minn. 
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BUTTONS 


FOR SALE—Antique Buttons, all s. Wanted 
to buy fine unusual buttons, cash. Everett 
G. Darrohn, Scottsville, New York. 





HOBBY SUPPLIES 


WHITTLER’S SUPPLIES — Readi-cut Blanks, 
Special Woods, Knives. ‘Old’? Whittler—1402 
Charles, LaCrosse, Wis. 














CHINA, GLASSWARE 


FOR SALE: Miscellaneous, attractive items in 
Glass, China, Silver, priced right. Correspond- 
ence invited. Gertrude Conboy, 1301 Kentucky 
Street. Lawrence, Kansas. 





INDIAN RELICS 


FINE INDIAN beadwork, stoneage relics, coins, 
minerals, novelties, weapons, glassware. 5 stone 
Indian tools 50c. Catalog 5c. Sistershop. North- 
branch, Kansas. 











CONTESTS 


WIN CONTEST PRIZES! Bulletin Free. Allen 
Glasser, 1645 Concourse, New York 52. 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free automobiles and valuable 

ndise. Here’s how and where to win 
your share! Enclose 3c stamp. National Contest 
Bulletin, Box 634-H, Grand Central Annex, 
New York 17, New York. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SEA SHELL necklaces, hand painted tropical 
icture each shell, $1.25 postpaid. Mal Millar, 
x 261, Pahokee, Florida. 




















SHELLS for making costume jewelry, shell 
novelties. A mixed sample assortment includ- 
ing foundations only. $2.00. Also large Orna- 
mental Shells. Sea Shell Products, 3239 Park 
Street, Jacksonville 5, Fla. 


SEA SHELL Jewelry for Profit-Hobby-Health 
Sake. instructions with material for ear- 
rings—brooches, $2.00. Werts Shellcraft, 1429 
56th Avenue, Oakland, California. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL EXCHANGE 16MM silent film at 50 
cents reel. Goold, Jenkins, Missouri. 











STAMPS, COINS 


COINS—A fascinating hobby, start collecting In- 
dian Head Cents, 25 for $1.00. Inquiries so- 
licited. C. V. Reemsnyder, 185 Kneeland Road, 
New Haven 13, Conn. 


COLLECT STAMPS. 30 Djibouti, Reunion, 
Martinique, Australia, Ceylon, etc. 3c with ap- 
provals. Randall, Dept. H, Dansville, New 
York. 

100 STAMPS from 100 countries 50 cents. 
Bertha Kerr, Trenton, Illinois. 


PRINTING SUPPLIES 


INEXPENSIVE home-made Benin press. De- 
tails FREE. Novelty Shop, wnsville, La. 


MIMEOGRAPHING—Also Stencils, Inks, Sup- 
plies. STOWE, Box 398PH, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. 























PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ae ae ste indefinitely. Co You 
can re- t em, use e. . Ompilete 
Instructions, with diagram—$1.00. le, 540-0 
Leavenworth, San Francisco, Calif. : 


CRYSTAL-RADIO 
to Leslie Hulet, 334 
City. 


ELECTRIC TEST PANEL, tests bells, fuses, 
bulbs, toasters, irons, motors, appliances; shop 
necessity, hobbyists delight. $15 for prac- 
tical and attractive board complete or $1 for 
blueprint. Hawco Products Co., 444B Hart St., 
Brooklyn 21, New York. 


PERSONAL 


WOULD LIKE to correspond with aviation 
enthusiast. Marguerite Rudisill, Box 49, Quincy, 
Pennsylvania. 


HAVE YOU a Business Problem? Practical as- 
sistance in matters pertaining to business, real 
estate, financing. Pay what you think my advice 
is worth. W. K. MacCorkle, 601 E. Darby Road, 
Havertown, Del. Co., Pa. 

JOHN éi LUECK — INVENTOR, THE DOG 
SAVINGS BANK, 1621 12th Avenue, Phone 
Rochester 2849, Los Angeles, California, Zone 6. 








rimenters, please write 
39th St. New York 


























OLD PRINTS 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. Send for list, wide 
variety, large and small folios. Frank W. 
Mathews, Scottsville, New York. 
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Along the Hobby 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 51) 


all depends on how they are made, 
with proper treatment of the wick 
being the most important factor. If 
they aren’t made correctly they may 
smoke, drip or give off unpleasant 
odors instead of burning with a 
bright, even, odorless flame about 
two inches high. The principal ma- 
terials from which they are made 
are paraffin, stearic acid and bees- 
wax, but few candle makers will 
agree on the proportions of each 
which should be used. Mr. Klenke 
suggests that each individual, by the 
process of experimentation, can fig- 
ure out formulas which will produce 
the sort of candles he likes best. 


Syn ARE MADE in two ways, 
either by dipping or by being 
cast in a metal mold. Mr. Klenke 
points out that hand dipped candles 
are stronger than those made in 
molds, are less likely to drip and 
usually are far more beautiful in ap- 
pearance. On the other hand, casting 
candles in a mold is a much speedier 
way of making them. Speed, how- 
ever, is not likely to be ae great con- 
sequence to the person who looks 
upon candlemaking primarily as a 
hobby. 

Mr. Klenke gives detailed instruc- 


tions as to how to make the various 
equipment used in both methods, 
such as a wicking frame, a dipping 
tank, a dipping frame, a wax pouring 
kettle and various types of simple 
candle molds. If you are handy with 
tools especially along sheet metal 
lines, ‘you can easily make all this 
equipment, the author asserts, and 
that of course will give you even 
more satisfaction from your end re- 
sult, since it will be entirely the 
product of your own skill and in- 
genuity. 

Among other matters taken up by 
Mr. Klenke are the making of new 





“Congratulations, Tippy, 1 see your 


wife has done it again.” 


candles from odds and ends of broken 
ones, the use of various colors, the 
use of perfumes to cause the candle 
to release pleasant scents, the making 
of candle novelties, such as those 
which float on the surface of water, 
the care and storing of candles and 
finally, the making of candlesticks 
which will display your home made 
candles to their best advantage. 


Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 52 
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Christmas Tips 
Make Christmas Cards—for your 
own use or to sell—Read how 
in the November issue of PRO- 
FITABLE HOBBIES. 





























4 PLEDGE to YOU, OUR READERS 
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A MAN IS known by the company he keeps— 
and a magazine by its advertisers. 


Cee PROFITABLE HOBBIES is designed to 
serve every member of your family it is our 
desire to win and hold your confidence in the 
magazine both through trustworthy editorial con- 
tent and advertising. 


N THE FUTURE, as now, the reliability of firms 

whose messages appear in the advertising columns 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES will be established 
to our satisfaction before their copy is accepted. 
Several firms are not represented in this issue be- 
cause we felt their offers did not come up to the 
standard we have set for you. 


Bb Sen YOU wrote us: repeatedly to ask for the 
advertising of firms supplying hobby items, 
the business department felt we could help you by 
answering your requests, and at the same time serve 
to open a wide hobby market to many manufac- 
turers who produce the merchandise you seek. 


f Saen VERY FACT that you are interested in having 
advertising copy in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
has been of value to the firms who make and sell 
the items and equipment that help you enjoy your 
hobby. They realize from this the existence of a 
demand for their product among you readers of 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES... 


Pos FURTHER suggestions you may have for the 
improvement of PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
will be gratefully received, for through a closer 
understanding of your wishes we will better be able 
to continue adding to the value of the magazine 
with each succeeding issue. 


S°: HERE’S the first of the advertising you’ve 
already asked for, and here’s our pledge to you 
to continue producing a magazine you will enjoy 


more each month. 
-The Publisher. 


Profitable Hobbies 


3958 Central 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 





The inverted gull wing design is the distinguishing mark of the 
Vought Corsair (above) and the Beacon scale replica (right). 


Beacon is the first to perfect a Vought Corsair 
F4U-4 gas U-Control model for preesion flying. 
The Beacon model duplicates the hard-hitting Navy 
and Marine fighter at a scale of % inch to one foot. 

The Corsairs produced at the end of the war 
carried a completely redesigned “bubble” in the 
cockpit enclosure. This identifying feature can be 
reproduced with exactness on the Beacon model. 
Transparent plastic and full directions are provided. 

The Beacon Vought Corsair kit includes planked 
fuselage, the finest selected balsa, formed landing- 


TO EXPERT MODEL BUILDERS: Here’s a new way to cash in on your 
skill. We believe there may be a good market for completed Beacon 
models, but there’s only one sure way to find out: Offer them for sale. 
‘Take your completed model to your local hobby dealer or write us 
direct, enclosing a snapshot of yourself holding the plane. Include 
construction details, test results, your dealer’s name—and the minimum 
Price you will accept so we can add the eustomary dealer’s markup. 
_ If your plane is marketable, we will advertise it nationally, referring 
interested parties to your dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER (Limit thirty days, one kit)... $4.67 postpaid. Remit 
by certified check or money order only. SEND NO CASH. Purchase 
price refunded if you are not satisfied and return kit intact within 5 days. 
his offer has been investigated by Profitable Hobbies Magazine 
and is approved by them. 


BEACON MODEL G. S. 104 


gears, sponge rubber wheels, keel construction and 
ready-cut stabilizer and rudder. The complete plane 
is a model of outstanding stability . . . . . $6.95 


WINGSPAN: 27” LENGTH: 21%” WEIGHT WITHOUT 
MOTOR: 18 oz. MOTOR: Designed for Class “B’: Licensed 
Under Jim Walker U-Control U. S. Pat #2292416. 


OTHER BEACON KITS: Ryan FR-1 Fireball Fighter, Grumman 
Bearcat, Northrup Black Widow P-61 Night Fighter, Fokker D-7. 


JOBBERS: You may now place orders direct with our factory. Catalog 


sheets sent on request. 


BEACON HOBBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
440 NATOMA STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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